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Art. I. Apostolical Preaching considered, in an Examina» 
tion of St. Paul's Epistles. 8vo. pp. 259. Hatchard. 
1515. 


IT will readily be acknowledged by all those who have a just 
apprehension of the Gospel, and of the means appomted for 
its preservation upon earth, that the duties of a Chrisuan Preacher 
are of the most arduous and responsible kind. 


“ Tf,”? says a great luminary of our Church*, “ the objections 
of infidels are to be confuted ; if the scruples of believers them- 
sclves are to be satisfied ; if Moses and the Prophets are to bo 
brought to bear witness to Jesus of Nazareth; if the calumnies of 
the blaspheming Jews are to be repelled, and their misinterpreta- 
tions of their own books confuted; if we are to ‘ be ready,’ that 
is, if we are to be qualified and prepared, ‘ to give an answer to 
every man that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us ;? a pene- 
tration in abstruse questions, a quickness in philosophical discus- 
sion, a critical knowledge of the ancient languages, a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish History, and with all parts of the 
sacred writings; a sound judgment, a faithful memory, and a 
prompt elocution, are talents, without which the work of an evan- 
gelist will be but ill performed.’’ 


We shall, perbaps, be told, that if these lofty attainments 
are, indeed, requisite for every preacher of the Gospel, not a 
twentieth part of the clergymen of Great Britain are compe- 
tent to the discharge of their duty: and that by thus magnifying 
the difficulties of tl e clerical office, we virtually injure the cause 
of religion, and check the zeal of many pious and humble mi- 
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* Bishop Horsley’s Ordination Sermon preached at Glou- 
cester. 
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ON A postolical Preaching considered. 


nisters, who must be conscious that their talents and acquire- 
ments fall infinitely short of this ideal standard. ‘The opinion 
which Michaelis* has expressed of the qualifications requisite for 
a Christian minister, is, perhaps, open to such objections; but 
Bishop Horsley’s sentiments upon the subject appears to us per- 
fectly just and practical, He was addressing himself to young 
men who were immediately to be invested with the apostolical 
office ; and whose duty it was to reflect most seriously on the 
nature, extent, and sanctity of their new commission. ‘They 
were to be reminded how vast a field of inquiry the science of 
Theology presents, and how indispensably requisite it is that 
men who are solemnly ordained to expound and vindicate the 
truths of Christianity, should know how: to place their argu- 
ments on a just foundation. ‘They were to be convinced also 
how presumptuous and absurd that enthusiast is, who, without 
authority or qualifications of any kind, proclaims his own sufti- 
ciency as a teacher of religion; and how weak and inconside- 
rate are those deluded people who give credit to his pretensions. 
Admonitions of this nature may, with strict propriety, be ad- 
dressed to the whole body of clergy, and supply, perhaps, some 
of the best materials for charges and ordination sermons. But 
it is surely one thing to describe the duties of the ministerial 
office, and quite another to disparage the labours of any diligent 
and conscientious man, who has not made that proficiency in 
knowledge, which befits his avocation. 

As a geueral principle, however, the necessity of learning, 
properly so called, can uct be too strongly enforced upon the 
clergy. ‘The real interests of religion can only be promoted by 
the united efforts of a body of men, who, as far as human in- 
firmity will permit, are at once “ replenished with soundness 
of doctrine and innocency of life.” At the same time it is evi- 
dent that the clerical protession, no less than that of medicine 





* See the translation of his works by the present Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff, vol. 1. ch. 4. sect. 13. The observations of Michaelis 
are well worth the attention of every clergyman; but from his 
own proficiency in sacred criticism, he has been led to insist too 
strongly upon the absolute necessity of similar attainments in the 
whole body of clergy. The instructions of Bishop Horsley on 
clerical studies, and on the proper mode of teaching Christianity, 
are far more applicable to the present state of the Church. T hey 
are to be found not only in the incomparable sermon we have just 
quoted, but in various parts of his Episcopal Charges, published 
in 1813; in his famous Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of St, Albahs, in 1783, and in other parts of his works. 
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ér law, is divided into various departments, which must be filled 


by men of different qualifications and habits. In those who aré 
called to the discharge of episcopal functions, we may hope to 
find whatever can adorn and diguily our nature. To the gene- 
ral accomplishments of polite learning, should be added a pro- 
found acquaintance with ‘Theology m all its branches: a perfect 
knowledze of the constitution of our Church; a most affec- 
tionate attachment to its doctrine and discipline: together with 
a pure zeal for the general maintenance and propagation of re- 
ligion, chastened always with judgment and discretion. The 
temper and circumstances of the present time more especially 
require, that men who are placed in these elevated stations should 
possess a strong, and undaunted mind ; sagacious in discovering 
the various artifices by which the Church of England is now as- 
sailed, and wise enough to prefer the approbation of a g%éod 
conscience to the voice of popular applause. fu our academi- 
cal professors of divinity, we may reasonably expect to find qua- 
litications no less eminent and substantial. ‘The pulpits of the 
universities, cathedrals, mns of court, aud populous towns, de- 
mand a perpetual supply of learned, powerful and accomplished 
preachers. The parish churches throughout the kingdom may, 
for ithe most part be respectably filled by men of lower attain- 
ments; provided they be of sound faith and exemplary morals : 
that they endeavour to supply by diligence, what they want in 
learning ; and make themselves acquainted with the general dis. 
positions and errors of their respective flocks, and with the de- 
gree of religious knowledge which prevails among them. But 
even in such cases, some degree of learning, we must maintain, 
is requisite. Every man who is entrusted with the duty of an 
Apostle, however remote or fi:mted the sphere of his ministry 
may be, ought to be master of the general evidences of religion, 
natural and revealed. He should be acquainted with the origi- 
nal language of the New ‘Testament, and with the grand out- 
lines of Ecclesiastical History; more particularly with those 
parts ef it which relate to the Apostolical Church, and to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, from the 
Reformation to the present time. He must be familiar with 
the scriptural proofs of every article of the Christian faith, and 
with the. laws and principles of scripture interpretation. In 
some, or all of these subjects, every candidate for holy orders 
ought to’ be examined. In these points, we are well assured, 
every conscientious clergyman feels that he ought to possess 
competent information. 

We have been led into these reflectious by the avowed ob. 
ject of the work before us, whiclr is, to fix the attention of our 
clergy on the mode of preaching adopted by the Apostles, and 
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to impress upon them the necessity of adhering to that infallible 
standard. In the execution of this design, the author has dis- 
played an intimate acquaintance both with the spirit and letter 
of the sacred writings ; a clear and vigorous understanding ; and 
a laudable zcal to rescue the great “doctrines of Christianity 
from perversion and neglect. We shall proceed to lay before 
our readers an abstract of this interesting work, accompanied 
with such observations as the sentiments of the writer, and the 
circumstances of the ume, may seem, in our judgment to re- 
quire. 


Iu a short preface we are informed, that 


“The author reverences no party, except that which sincere 
Christians, with all their differences, compose ; and appeals to no 
authority, except that which all profess to acknowledge.’’ 
“¢ Th rough cordially attached to the Establishment of which he is 
a aR ll and firmly believing that its articles and liturgy furnish 
the best human means of salvation through Christ, he has never- 
theless always recurred, with satisfaction, to the consolatory re- 
flection of St. Paul, amongst the parties which harass the Church, 
and the dissensions which exist amongst her most zealous mem- 
bers: some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife, and 
some also of good will. What then? notwithstanding, every 
way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached ; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.”’ 


If we rightly comprehend our author's meaning, he has not 
expressed himself with perfect accuracy in the latter sentence. 
Dissensions do not exist among those who are indeed zealous 

members of the Church. Such persons “ are perfectly Jomed 
together, mm the same mind, and in the same Judgment.” But 
disséision does unhappily exist between the sercere members of 
the Church, who are anxious to preserve her pristine integrity, 
ane those professed members of it, who wish to alter her whole 
spirit and character, and to interpret her pablic formularies in a 

* sense which they were never intended to convey. So long as the 
Jatter party continue to prosecute their unwarrantable designs, 
so long the true sons of the Church of England must resist their 
aggressions. We think, also, that the quotation from St. Paul 
dees not apply very happils y to the case. ‘The Apostle is here 
describing to the P hilippions the state of the Church at Rome 
during his impr isoument in that city. He informs them, that 
some who preached the gospel were actuated by a_ sin- 
cere attachment to the cause, and others by no better motive 
tian strife and enmity towards himself. Still, however, as these 
hvpocrites preached sound doctrine, the C! iurch was edified by 
thei labours; and the Apostle, laying aside all personal consi- 
. derations, 
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derations, rejoiced in this beneficial effect. But it must always 
be observed, that he does not, in the slightest degree, attempt 
to vindicate their duplicity ; nor does he intimate that any diver- 
sity of doctrine prevailed among them. 

In entering upon the body of the work, we find it divided 
into eight chapters, ach treating of a distinct and very momen- 
tous subject. The first chapter contains some judicious remarks 
on the nature and importance of the preacher’s office. 


‘‘ The Church service,’’ we are truly reminded, “ will not 
prove generally efficacious, unless the preacher brings the doc- 
trines to which the Liturgy refers, and which the Scriptures in- 
culcate, to the hearts of the congregation.’’—-** It is by an harmo- 
nlous corr espoudence between the two parts of the service, by the 
unison of the sermon with the Liturgy, that true Christians, undet 
the Divine blessing, are formed.’’ 


Arduous as the preacher’s dtity is, our author yet contends, 
that great literary attainments are not always essential to the 
success af his labours. In his general sentiments on this head 
we perfectly coincide. But he wiies too far in saying, that “a 
person of refined taste will be obliged to maintain a severe con- 
flict between his duty and his habits, before he can so far forget 
himself as to be useful to others from the pulpit.” Surely the 
most accomplished scholar of the age may edify the most illi- 
terate congregation without forgetting himself, or offending 
against any just principles of cm inposition, He must not give 
them a sermon which would become an academical pulpit, ‘but 
he may write with neatness, simplicity, and force : and if he is 
debarred from shewmg the extent of his learning, he may at 
least display the purity of his taste. We are, indeed, of opi- 
nion, that a sermon of this kind, if it were replete with scrip- 
tural doctrine, and delivered with earnestness, would have a 
much better effect on the minds of uncducated men, than a 
coarse appeal to the passions, couched in such language as 
they themselves might be expected to use. The siyle we here 
recominend is not, “perhaps, so well adapted to seize the atten- 
tion of an accidental hearer, nor to work up the sinner’s mind 
to a state-of agitation and dismay; but these objects, we ap- 
prehend, fall not within the province of a sober and apostolical 
preacher of God’s word. ‘They may suit the conventicle, but 
are unbecoming the sanctity of the Church. We cannot con. 
ceive why the purity of Plato, the elegance of Xenophon, aud, 
upon proper occasions, the grandeur of Isocrates, should be 
banished from the style of the pulpit, provided no particle of their 
false philosophy be ever mingled with the wisdom from above. 

Sull, however, we may safely recommend this chapter to the 
attention 
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atteiition of our readers, as containing a just view of the preach- 


er’s office, and of the principles on which it may be most effee- 
tually ‘performed. 


** What was said to the early converts in their separate congre- 
gations at Rome, or Corinth, or Thessalonica, or Ephesus, is, in 
fagty said to all Christians; and whatever changes may have taken 
place in external and. temporal circumstances, the spiritual condi- 
tion in which.Christians are placed is still essentially the same. 
Even;the,obvious fact, that some epistles were written for specific 
purposes, and to refute particular errors, only renders them the 
more fit for the general imitation of preachers, as well as for the 
edification of Christian assemblies. Every minister will, no doubt, 
find;¢ertain points on which his own congregation may require pe- 
culiar correction ; every age of Christianity has its besetting sins, 
which must be recurred to us often, as the Judaizing propensity is 
assailed by St. Paul, or the Antinomian heresy by St. James. But 
whatever doctrinal subject a preacher may find it necessary to ine 
sist upon, St. Paul furnishes him with a pattern of the method in 
which it may be inculcated most effectually, and most suitably to 
the general character of the religion which he teaches; so that 
each epistle may be considered in the light of a set of discourses, 
containing the ground-work of all ministerial instruction.””?. P. 25. 


The second chapter relates to Predestivation, “ The only in- 
quiry,” says the Author, ‘*1 have in view, is, whether the 


~ Christian minister is countenanced by St. Paul in preaching that 


doctrine?” The precise meaning of this question might, per- 
haps, have been rendered nicre clear to the reader’s apprehen- 


sion, if we had been previously informed whether predestination 


is, here used in the Calvinistic sense, or in the sense adopted by 
our Church. Predestination, considered with respect to faith 
jn Christ, and obedience to his Jaws, as it is maintained in our 
XV Ith article, is a wholesonse and scripiural doctyine. Absolute 
Predestination, zw: taughtin the school of Calvi, isa ‘ dange- 
yous downfal},” leading either to security or desperation. Our 
author himself seems perfectly aware of this distinction, and 
views the whole question in the true light. We only mean to 
observe, that in speaking of subjects which are peculiarly 
fial-te te misconstruction, 1t is always expedient to begin with an 
accurate definition of the terms. 

In opposition to the horrible doctrine of irrespective decrees, 
a hody 0 scriptural proof is produced; so judiciously selected, 
aid so neatly conipacted together, that we could hardly abridge 
the reasoning without injuring its force. We will, therefore, 
content ourselves yath recommending to tie particular atteftion 
of our, xeaders the whole of this argument, from the 33d _ to 
“ , the 
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the 50th page inclusive. The general conclusion is thus exe 
pressed : | 


« When all these circumstances are weighed together, I think 
it must be acknowledged, that the preacher of absolute decrees 
gives too implicit confidence to human interpretation, and teaches 
the doctrine of Calvin for the doctrine of St. Paul. If it be so, 
it is no light matter. It is not a question of trifling importance 
whether we disseminate just and worthy notions of the Divine at- 
tributes. ‘The general impression which the Scripture leave upon 
our minds is this, that God desires his creatures to entertain a re- 
verential love of his goodness, as well as a reverential awe of his 
justice, in his administration of the moral government of the 
world; and does not call upon us, in studying the terms of our 
acceptance with him, or in meditating upon his counsels, to abane 
don our notions of right and wrong, or the results of that gift of 
reason which he has permitted to survive the fall. Scripture, in 
short, throughout, aims at the heart. Christ, in the most unqua- 
lified terms demands the love of mankind on the part of the Crea-- 
tor; a love which the doctrine of absolute decrees, in all minds 
of common mould, cannot fail to petrify.” P. 57. 


In the next chapter the Calvinistic doctrine of personal elec- 
tion to eternal life, is confuted by scriptural evidence. It is 
shewn that those persons who are called “ elect” in scripture, 
are those who had been adinitted to the privileges of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. ‘To affirm 


« That works have no concern with any man’s salvation, isa 
kind of sophism, which the illiterate cannot be expected to unravel ; 
and though in ene sense it is the truth, it is by no means the whole 
truth of Scripture. In short, the dangers arising from the doctrine 
of predestination, under any of its modifications, are so plain, ‘so 
practical, and so favoured by the slothful and self-excusing- prin- 
ciples of human nature, that it ought to be read in St. Paul with 
the plainness of the command to belicve in Christ, or to love our 
neighbour, before it is inculcated to a congregation. It matters 
not that a pious Calvinist disclaiins the natural results, or an acute 
disputant can explain them away ; it is notorious that the illiterate 
enthusiast believes, and the sinner flatters himscif with expecting, 
that, if he is one of the elect, he shall somehow or other be finally 
snatched out of the fire; and if he is not, that no exertions of his 
own can ever avail Thus the real conciusion and the practical 
evil of the doctrine of election meet together.” P. 83. 


The next pomt of mquiry is the scriptural dectrine of the cor- 
ruption of human nature; a subject which Caivimistic writers 
have for the most pait grievously misrepresented. “They delight 
to insinuate that the sin of Adam produced such a radical depra- 
vity in his natyre, that his posteriiy are wholiy meapable ef urak- 
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ing any virtuous effort. The Scriptures by no means warrant 
such a conclusion. At the same time, : 


‘¢ Unless it is clearly understood and felt that mankind are in- 
competent to justify themselves in the sight of God, the doctrine 


of justification by Christ’s death cannot be sincerely or cordially 
received.” P. 92. 


The depravity of our nature must be constantly preached, 
as it is revealed in Scripture; but mankind must not be repre- 
sented as a mere mas» of wickedness and corruption, Our author 
truly observes, that 


‘“¢ Tt is no just inference, that because salvation is not of works, 
therefore man is only given to evil thoughts and evil deeds; or, 
because he is very far gone from original righteousness, therefore 
he is become the image of Satan.” P, 118. 


«© Mankind after the fall were still the work of God, and the ob- 
j ‘ct of their Redeemer’s love.” P. 120. 


The view which is here given of the doctrine of original sin, 
appears in all respects sound, judicious, scriptural. We will 
venture, however, to correct a misapprehension under which the 
author seems to labour, respecting the opinion of our Reformers 
on this important subject. In arguing against the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the total depravity of human nature since the fall, he 
observes, | 

«¢ St. Paul is better authority than even the Homilies, excellent 
as they usuaily are; and thcir language on this point has no coun- 
terpart in his writings. I do not find him declare the consequence 
of the fall in terms like these: Man instead of the image of God, 
was now become the image of the devil; instead of the citizen of 
heaven, he was become the bond-slave of hell, having in himself 
no one part of his former purity and cleanness, but being altoge- 
ther spotted and defiled, insomuch that now he seemed to be no- 
thing else but a lump of'sin.” 

Again, “¢ Man is of his own nature fleshly and corrupt—without 


any spark of goodness in him, only given to evil thoughts and evil 
deeds.” P. 107. , 


Our author then proceeds to remark, that this “ strong lan~ 
cuage of our Reformers is neither copied from Scripture nor 
sanctioned by experience.” 

‘[he passages here cited are unquestionably Calvinistic; but 
we apprehend, that although they occur in the Homilies of our 
Church, they cannot strictly be said to convey the sentiments of 
our Reformers. Cranmer*, Ridley, and Latimer had finished 


their 





~ Ridley and Latimer were burnt in October, 1555. Cranmer 
in 
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their immortai labours at least four years before the publication 
of the second book of Homilies, in which the above passages 
occur. Their Homilies had been published in 1547, and,what- 
ever is found in ¢hem is indeed the doctrine of the Reformers. 
When the Protestant Religion had been restored by the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth, it was thought expedient that the Li- 
turgy and Articles should be revised, and on this occasion the 
second book of Homilies was added. The persons employed 
in this work were divines of the Church of England, who had 
fled to the Continent upon the persecution of Queen Mary. 
Some of them, during their banishment, might in all probability 
have been tinctured with the doctrines of the Genevan school; 
we can hardly therefore expect that the book of Homilies com- 
posed by them, should be so perfectly free from Calvinistie 
errors as that which was published at the very beginning of 
King Edward’s reign. We must remember, also, that the two 
buoks of Homilies are recommended to us in the 335th Article, 
with especial reference to the times in which they were com- 
posed. ‘They are said in general terms to “‘ contain godly and 
wholesome doctrine.” 


‘* The very expression,” says Dr. Hey, “seems to be opposed 
to any high pretensions; seems to say, they may not be perfect, 
they may not be above criticism, but they are good and useful.” 
Hey’s Divinity Lectures, Book iv. Art. 35, Sect. 2. 


Much solid edification is doubtless to be derived from these 
compositions; but we must not consider their authority as equal 
to that of the Liturgy and Articles; nor, im point of histerical 
fact, can the second book be said to exhibit the theology of our 
first Reformers. | 

Inthe fourth chapter, the general doctrine of the necessity of 
Divine grace is first established ; and the author then proceeds 
to examine some questions which arise from it. “ First, to 
whom is the offer of grace extended? Secondly, is it bestow ed 
irresistibly” ‘LT wenty pages are employed in answering the. 
first of these questions ; and we think that this part of the trea- 
tise merits great attention. The question itself is thus decided ; 

“ Grace sufficient to salvation is given to all who are dedicated . 
to Christ in baptism.” Having confirmed this positign by abun- 
dant quotations from the writings of St. Paul, 





in March, 1556. The second book of Homilies was certainly not 


published before 1560. Wheatley -_ in 1563, the year of the 
Convocation, 
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“* Let us now,” says our author, “ hear the preacher * of spe. 
cial grace. The reign of sin consists not in the multitude, great. 
ness, or prevalency of sins ; for all these are consistent with a state 
of grace, and may be in a child of God, in whom sin doth not, nor 
cannot reign ; but in the in-being of sin without grace, whether it 
acts more or less violently, yea, whether it acts at all or no; yet if 
the habit of sin possess the soul without any principle of grace im- 
planted which is contrary to it, that man may be said to be still 
under the dominion of sin. ‘This mortification then of sin, as to its 
reigning power, is completed in the first act of conversion and re- 
generation. The difference between this language and St. Paul’s 
is evident at the first glance. The Calvinist makes grace the test 
of holiness; the Apostle makes holiness the test of grace. The 
one appeals to an implanted principle of grace against the preva- 
Jency of sin; the other makes the existence of sin a proof of the 
absence of the spirit.” P. 135, 


It is further observed, that the doctrine of special grace im- 
plies the necessity of “ some test of God’s favour, and of the 
reconcilement of Christians to him, beyond and subsequent to 
the covenant of baptism.” Here the subject of baptismal rege- 
neration naturally presents itself, and is explained by our author 
with his usual ability and judgment. We had entertained some 
slight appreliension that the clamour of the times had warped 
his views of this important doctrine, because we had met with 
several passages in his work, (e.g. pages 21, 97, 117) in which 
the word regenerate, &c. was used in an unscriptural sense. At 
any other time this would hardly have deserved notice. 

Many sound and excelleut writers have fallen into the same 
error, who would, doubtless, have used the phrase with greater 
accuracy, could they have foreseen what use would hae been 
made of their language in the present days |i is a solutely 
necessary that all who hold the doctrine of our Church, upon 
the subject of regeneration, showld i future conane the word to’ 
its precise theological sence. We «wish our author bad adopied 
this precaution, lest the adversary should affirny wat he is aicun- 
sistent with himself. ‘The correction of his oveisight im ‘his re- 
spect, would constitute one of the most essential improvemcuis 
of which the book is capable ; and as his own sentiments on ihe 
doctrine accord precisely with our own, he cannot, we hope, 
be displeased with this suggestion. 

Having settled the universality of grace, he proceeds to con- 
sider the second question propused, ‘‘ Whether it is wresistibi. 2” 
Our readers will already have anticipated the account whict: is 





* The passage here quoted is from “ Hopkins on the New 
Birth,” “ 
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ziven of this point by so discreet and powerful an epponent of 
of the Calvinistic scheme. He proves most abundantly from 
the sacred writers, that the spirit may be quenched; and that 
what is called final perseverance (arising immediately from the 
doctrine of irresistible grace) is in direct opposition to the decla- 
rations of Holy Writ. 


« §t. Paul affirms, that to our safety our own sedulity is required, 
in as decisive terms, as if our safety depended upon our sedulit 
alone. And every discreet follower of St. Paul will be no less 
careful to prevent his flock from belicving, that they have appre- 
hended or attained, or are already perfect, till they have reached 
the end of the race that is set before them.”” P. 165. 


The fifth and sixth chapters comprise the grand doctrines of - 
justification by faith and gocd works, as they stand in connec- 
tion with each other. On the former point, our author truly 
observes, that 


“ It is in the nature of the Roman Catholic Religion silently to 
undermine the true notion of christian justification; and such must 
be its effect as long as pardons, masses, auricular confessions, with 
penance and satisfaction for sins, are supposed available, however 
its language and professed tenets may be purified by the infiuence 
of the Reformation.—The prevailing language of later genera- 
tions is equally destructive to the true doctrine of the Gospel, 
though more favourable to good morals, and is not the less to be 
guarded against for coming under a more specious form. A rude 
age has recourse to a severe ritual, and trusts to the effiacy of 
penances, and ceremonies, and gifts to the Church, or ostentatious 
charities. An intelligent age sees the vanity of these, but justifies 
itself by its supposed morality... Now error is never eradicated 
with more difficulty than when it is mixed with truth--and as it can- 
not be doubted, that a strict compliance with the moral law is neces- 
sary to form the Christian, a door is easily opened for the erro- 
neous belief that it is able to justify the Christian’ P. 179. 


The preacher therefore is recommended, while he preserves 
inviolate the fundamental point of justitication by faith alone, 
to keep always before the minds of his hearers the scriptura! 
sense of the words, and the absolute necessity of obedience. As 
there is no Epistle of St. Paul in which the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is not inculcated, so is © there none in which it is 
not msisted on as an argument for holiness.” ‘The Apostle 
therefore 


** Was not afraid of exalting the merits of works by declaring 
their necessity ; or of derogating from the all-sufficiency of Christ, 


by asserting that without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
P. 200. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more correct and sensible than the general 
instructions delivered in the seventh chapter, upon “ Intercourse 
with the world.” It is shewn that the true spirit of Christianity 
in this respect, is as far removed from the austerity of the puri- 
tan, as from the licentious morals of the man of fashion. We 
would gladly produce citations from this chapter; but where the 
whole is judicious and admirable, it is difficult to make selec- 
tions, and our readers must now be sufficiently acquainted with 
the style and doctrines of the work before us. We hasten, 
therefore, to close an article which has already trespassed too 
Jong upon their attention. 

Our author, in couclusion, observes, that if the sum of the 
whole be faithful to the general tenor of St. Paul, which he is 
prepared to maintain, it follows that there are two characters of 
preaching widely differing from each other, and equally removed 
from the spirit and practice of the Apostle, © The first class 
comprises those teachers who maintain the Calvinistic theory, 
(against which the drift of the whole argument seems to be espe- 
cially directed): the second consists of those who neglect, or 
very imperfectly inculcate, the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
and reduce the Gospel to a dry and lifeless system of morality. 
Neither of these extremes are sanctioned by apostolical autho- 
rity, and to this alone should the modern preacher appeal. 


“< The principles of the Gospel can alone support the moral du- 
ties of the Gospel *—without the constant enforcement of those 
principles, which ought to be lively faith, degenerates into a cold 
observance of outward forms; and what ought to be Christian 
practice, is merged in a blind deference to the customs of 
society.’’ 


It is ever to be remembered, therefore, by Christian preachers, 
as a fundamental rule of their professional labours, that 


“‘ Doctrine has a constant tendency to decline into error, un- 
less it be frequently referred to its original standard, and proved 
hy its resemblance to bear the real impress of that spirit, which is 
the source of all truth and holinegs.”’ 


One passage, however, occurs in the conclusion, (p. 250), 
which we can not dismiss without a brief observation. “ ‘I's 
argne that a strict Calvinist cannot be attached to our Articles 
and Establishment, would prove a very slight research, into eccle- 
siastical history.” ‘These words stand in need of some qualifica- 





_—- + 


* See some matchless observations on this subject in Bishop 
Horsley’s primary Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. Da- 
vid’s. 1790. 
tion. 
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zion. A Calvinist may certainly endeavour to adapt the lan- 
guage of our Church to his own sense, as multitudes unhappily 
do in the present day; but this will uct alter the character of 
the Church itself. Ifa Calvinist is “ attached to our Articles,’ 
he must put a false interpretation upon them. They cannot be 
made to bear a Calvinistic sense, without doing violence to the 
natural force of the expressions, and contradicting the now 
sentiments of those who compiled them. We have been com- 
pelled to make this remark on a former occasion *; but as the 
point is of great consequence, we may perhaps be excused for 
adverting again to it. 

If we have given a faithful account of this short but substan- 
tial treatise, our readers will at once perceive that it is the pre 
duction of no ordinary mind. Piety, candour, and solidity of 
judgment, are conspicuous in every page ; and the general im- 
pression which the work is likely to produce, must be highly 
favourable to the real interests of Religion. It was composed, 
we understand, during the short intervals of leisure which a Ia- 
borious avocation affords; and this circumstance, we must con- 
fess, has raised our opinion of the author’s ability and zeal. We 
trust that it may recommend him to the attention of those, whe 
are able to place him in a more prominent station. Our Church, 
assailed on all sides by open adversaries, but far more dangerously 
by professed friends, stands in need of all the strength, learning, 
and activity of her faithful sons. Among this number, we car- 
nestly hope and believe, the author of “ Apostolical Preaching” 
may be classed. May he continue steadfast in the course he has 
so wisely chosen; unconnected with religious party, (the bane 
of pure religion) and unmoved by the seductions of the age. 
May the future labours of his life redound to the hononr of the 
Church of England, of which he has already proved himself a 
zealous and powerful defender. 





Art. 1f.A Tour through Part of Istria, Carniola, Styria, 


Austria, the Tyrol, Italy, and Sicily, in the Spring of 


1814. By a young English Merchant. 12mo. 272 pp. 
7s. Gale and Fenner. 1815. 


a HE regions through which our traveller has passed afford an 
infinite field for contemplation in a classical, in an historical, and 
in a political point of view. It is not only their splendid edi- 
fices, their exquisite scenery, and their azure sky, that should 





* See British Critic for Feb. 1816, No. xxvi. Art. 1. p. 116. 
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engage the attention of the traveller. His researches should pe. 
netrate deeper into the history, the changes, the elevations, and 
the falls, of all the various States through which he passes, 
Italy is, itself, a very /ecture upon the science of politics, not an 
abstract and delusive theory, but in the most extended prac- 
tice. He who can pass over the changes and the convulsions 
which this divided country has experienced within this last event- 
ful century, without tracing them up to their various causes; 
and without examining every link in the chain of events, from 
the days of its ancient grandeur, to the hour of its present de- 
gradation, is not worthy the name of an Italian traveller. 

Many specious reasons have been advanced and defended to 
palliate the injustice and impolicy of suffering Austria to take 
possession of Italy. Ina former number, while speaking of a 
late production of the celebrated Archbishop of Malines*, we 
placed the question beyond the power of dispute, as far as it 
concerns the pretended political balance of Europe ; the posi- 
tion is not less true in regard to Italy itself. ‘The Austrian go- 
vernment is the worst government the Italians could poxsibly 
have; and the annihilation of Genoa, and the consolidation of 
other principalities under the German sway, far from lessening 
the-evil, will only encrease discontent. The Sicilian press, the 
only free press that exists at present on the Continent, will con- 
tinually shew to its countrymen, the dejection of their situation, 
and point to the cause which has at once blasted all their hopes, 
and almost blotted their name out from amongst the nations of 
Europe. Do the powers of Congress, does Francis 1. think, 
that the Italians will submit to such an ignominy? If they think 
so, they are much, very much mistaken. Armed force, in the 
general subversion of Europe, may, perhaps, depress for a 
while the just bursts of national indignation ; but when the re- 
cular affairs of their own dominions “will have lulled the sove- 
reigns of Europe into a thoughtless security, as to what passes 
without, then they will find the impolicy, nay the folly, of the 
doctrine which caused them to consider men as mere objects of 
exchange, and territories as portions of an open common. 

We have been led into much thought by the perusal of the 
little volume which now lies open betore us; artd though it be 
but rather an hasty account of a very interesting tour, “yet the 
author now and then, without even being aware of it, retails 
some anecdotes, which too well establish the truth of our doc- 
trine. 





* Vide British Critic, New ‘Series, July, 1816; Article, Con- 
egress of Vienna, page 46. e 
“ Trieste 
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‘« Trieste is very prettily situated at the foot of a mountain, over 
which othergrise in succession. ‘They are all covered with neat 
white painted, country-houses, the residences of the richest mer- 
chants ; and, being scattered in every direction, have a very plea- 
sing effect from the sea. 

“The vessel was ordered into the quarantine harbour, round 

which a lazaretto is built for the reception of passengers, and 
into which we were removed as soon as we had passed an exami- 
nation before a medical man. We were then toid that we must 
remain there during thirty days before we should be at liberty, and 
which, I believe, we should have done but for a circumstance 
which, though pleasant to me individually, might have been of se- 
rious consequence to the town, as the public health might have 
been completely sacrificed for the sake of interest. Another vessel 
arrived from Malta on the same day with us, bringing only one 
passenger, aJew. This Jew was the son of a rich merchant, who 
had frequently lent money to the Austrian government. It so 
happened that, about the eighteenth day after eur confinement, 
certain holidays occurred ‘The family, not having seen their Jo- 
seph for some years before, were very anxious to have him with 
them on that occasion ; and the father used all his influence with 
the police to get him liberated. He petitioned day after day, and 
at last obtained his wish. ‘Ihe son was let out, after we had all re- 
tired to rest at night; but in the morning, upon hearing of the 
event, we began to remonstrate with the guardian or keeper for 
this partiality. Wewere answered, that in a short time we should 
be at liberty also, but were desired to be silent. Several passen- 
gers who had arrived only one day after us, were obliged to per- 
form their allotted time.” P. 12. 


Such is the government to whom we have consigned a na- 
tion, whose members, on every account possess qualifications 
which would render them the masters of their masters, if detur 
nobiliori could confer command. But, unfortunately, the divi- 
sion of Italy into so many little principalities has always made 
that beautiful country 


** Pugnar col brando di straniere genti 
Per servir sempre o vincitrice, o vinta.?’ 


But in order to give our readers a proper idea of Italy, and 
of the _Anstrian government, we nwust take a short view of what 
bas happened from the first conspiracy which tyrauny formed 
against the liberties of the Italians, to the time when the dawn 
of freedom begun to break forth in Tuscany, under the govern- 
ment of Leopoldo. 

About the middle of the XVth century, when literature, cul- 
tivation, and learning, began from every quarter to extend the 
progress of the human mind, when the productions of antiquity 
were 
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were no longer lost to the moderns; when the ardour for lite. 
rary glory had affected even the chiefs of the many principali- 
ties into which Italy was divided; at this period, from the’ very 
seat which, above all others, ought to have espoused the cause 
of knowledge, a persecution was directed against literature, 
which bas produced some very deplorable consequences in the 
annals of human improvement. ‘The city of Rome, urged by 
the example of other capitals, had been desirous of establish- 
ing within its walls an academy, consecrated to the promotion of 
literature, and the study of the classics. The learned Popes 
who had been raised to the chair of St. Peter, in the begiuning 
of that century, had endeavoured to encourage this zeal, which 
they regarded as necessary to the improvement of mankind, and 
beneficial even to the cause of religion. In these circum. 
stances a young man, an illegitrmate offspring ofa noble family, 
changing his own name into that of an ancient Roman, under 
the appellation of Tullius Pomponius Letus, succeeded to his 
master, the famous Valla, in the chair of Latin eloquence, in 
the year 1451. A great admirer, even to enthusiasm, of an- 
cient philosophy and ancient literature, he collected about him 
titese who shared his partiality, all of whom, after his example, 
assumed Latin and Grecian names. It is asserted, that m their 
meetings, Latus and his companions dared to shew their predi- 
lection in favour of the manners, legislation, philosophy, and 
their accusers even pretend, religion of the ancients. Paul HI. 
who was then the reigning Pontiff, but who had not been raised 
by science, as many of his predecessors, to the chair of St. 
Peter, being naturally suspicious, jealous, and cruel, had al- 
ready taken umbrage at the spirit of research which charae- 
terized the new philosophers. He had foreseen how the rapid 
progress of knowledge would lessen the authority of the Church ; 
and he considered the zeal which the scholars felt in favour of 
antiquity as a conspiracy against the state, and an attempt against 
religion. 

In this temper of mind, the academy founded by Latus 
seemed to him to deserve the utmost rigour. In the middle of 
the carnival * of the year 1648, whilst the whole of the Roman 
people were engaged in feasting, he caused ail the academicians 





_ 


* The carnival all over the Continent is a period of frolic, during 
which masks are allowed to go about, and generally once a week 
assemb!e at a public ball. ‘The duration of such a period depends 
on Easter; it invariably begins on the 17th of January, and ends 
ea the Tuesday preceding Ash Wednesday. 
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to be arrested. Pomponius Latus alone was not of the num- 
ber. During the last three years, since the election of Paul, 
he had resided at Venice, bat as he still corresponded with all 
the scholars of Rome, the Pontiff regarded him as the very 
chief of the conspirators. [ntrigue, however, supplied the Pope 
with what he could not obtain by open force. ‘The Senate of 
Venice was weak enough te listen to the intreaty of the trea- 
cherous Pontiff, and Ltus became a prisoner of the Inquisi- 
tion. ‘There all the imprisoned academicians were delivered to 
all thé horrors of inquisitorial torture. One of them, Agostino 
Campano, a young man of great expectation, died under the 
torments ; the others, amongst whom there were Letus, and 
Platina the historian of the Popes, suffered every species of tor- 
ture without in the-least confessing themselves guilty of the 
crime, on the supposition of which they were so cruelly perse- 
cuted. This fortitude im his victims enraged the Pontiff; ina 
fit of his mad passion he went to the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
in his presence he caused the interrogatory and the torments to 
be again applied. His object was, by the most excruciating pain, 
to surprise in some heresy the victums of his tyranny. Exaspe- 
rated at the failure of his vile attempt, he declared that he would 
persecute and punish as an heretic whomsoever should pro- 
nounce, even in jest, the name of Accademia ; and after having 
kept in prison for a year longer his miserable captives, he dis- 
missed them without even acknowledging their innocence. The 
death, however, of Paul, put az end to this most barbarous per- 
secution, and Sixtus LV. his successor, entrusted to Platina the 
care of the Vatican library, and allowed Letus to recommence 
his public lectures. Lietus performed his duty with his us:al 
diligence ; he even succeeded in collecting anew bis dispersed 
academy. Esteemed and respected for the probity of his morale 
aud the simplicity of his manners, he dedicated the remainder of 
his life to the study of the monuments of Rome, and his death, 
which happened in the year 1498, was considered as a public 


calamity. EHlis funeral was most pontpous, never had greater 


honour been paid to a scholar. 

This persecution, which had been carried on by Paul If. 
was a direct attack upon the progress of knowledye, but af- 
fected only scholars; the events which followed were of ariother 
description, spreading” that calamity throughout Ttaly which 
overwhelmed all classes of people. The origin of so tremen. 
dous an evil must be dated from the invasion of Italy under 
Charles VILL. four years before the death of Leius. "The pil- 
lage of the different towns, the defeat of their several armies, 
the distress-and the death of a great number of great men, 
which at all times are the unavoidable consequences even of the 
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most just war, were not the only dreadful consequences of this 
sad event. It did more ; it putan end to the ‘independatice of 
the Italians. From that time for more than half a century, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Austrians, disputed amongst 
themselves for the possession of their different provinces. The 
fortune of Charles V. and of his gloomy and sanguinary son, 
put an end to the rumous war, and to the immediate calamitiés 
which it had caused ; without, however, preventing the conse- 


quences to which they had given occasion. The state of Milan 


and the kingdom of Naples fell under the dominion of the 
house of Austria, but all the other states, notwithstanding the 
shadow of independence which they still prserved, trembled be- 
fore the powerful giant, and did not dare to refuse any thing 
to the imperious monarch. . Every sentiment, every species of 
national pride, became then extinct, as suon as a sovereign no 
longer enjoyed the right of protecting his unfortunate subjects 
against the wrath of a rapacious and a foreign viceroy. 

This degradation, more even than public calamities, effectually 
ruined Italy during the sixteenth century, though both of them 
concurred to hasten the catastrophe. If these however could have 
had an end, if Italy, after fifty years of war, had been restored 
in the same circumstances in which she was at the end 
of the fifteenth century, there is no doubt that the cultivation 
of fine arts, and the tradition of the progress of the human 
mind would have been preserved by the great men, who 
still existed. Notwithstanding the misfortunes and oppression 
of half a century, these men would have recovered their coun- 
try from the fall she had made, and perhaps no blank would 
have been perceived in the history of the human mind. Bat 
these calamities, which afflicted Italy during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however dreadful, were less fatal to knowledge than the 
death-like rest which succeeded them. A regular, universal, 
and systematic oppression followed the violence of war’; and 
the whole face of Italy was then changed. Instead of the 
princes who from the thrones of Naples and Milan had. afforded 
protection and encouragement to arts and sciences, a cruel, mer- 
cenary, and bigotted Spaniard, governed through the’ miserable 
aid of spies and informers. Indeed such was the dread that Italy 
felt of the power of Charles V. and Philip II. that the princes 
shared with. their subjects the degradation of. their ‘country: 


The Consaga of Mantua plunged in pleasure and vice: in order’ 


to forget the danger of their situation. Alphonso II. endea- 
voured, in Modena and Ferrara, to conceal, under the appear- 
ance of pomp, the grandeur which he had: lost. The Floren- 
tine republic, the Athens of the middle ages, the cradle of all 


arts and of all sciences, instead of the first Medicis, the patrons: 
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of. philosophy and literature, saw three tyrants pollute the throne 
of ‘Tuscany. ‘The brutal and voluptuous Alexander was suce 
ceeded by Cosimus J. the founder of the second house of dé 
Medici, and whose dissimulation and cruelty equalled that of 
Philip II. his cotemporary and his model, and both of them 
were followed by Francis I, who, by his ferocity and suspicion, 
completed whai Cosimus, his father, bad left undone. 

Rome itself, which at the beginning of this century had seen 
in Leo X. a liberal and great Pope, a friend to literature, and 
a generous protector to arts and sciences, now under the ponti- 
ficate of Paul LV. Pius LV. and Pius V, saw again, ina regular 
and systematic manner, recommence the persecution which 
Paul IL. had begun against literature and knowledge. 

From this time the Italians were lost, and lost for ever: 
Trembling under the iron yoke which tyranny, oppression, and 
bigotry had imposed on them, they were no lenger allowed to 
think for themselves; and their enslaved press could only pro- 
duce what still, in our present day, is branded with the con. 
temptuous appellation of de seicento. 

It is true that the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. seem 
both to form a brilliant epoch in the annals of literature and 
arts; but it is equally incontrovertible, that they were the fatal 
periods, when the human mind was surrounded by fetters, and 
when genius, not being allowed to go forward, was obliged to 
fall back. ‘These princes gathered the fruit which had been 
raised by their predecessors ; but, as they in their turn endea- 
voured to check every future growth, after the lapse of fifty 
years, there were no successors to the great men who were 
then no more. a 

Indeed it is difficult, compressed as we are withiu our narrow 
limits, to make the reader understand the mistrust and the apa- 
thy which formed the characteristic features of the reigns of the 
three Philips of Spain—Philip II. 11]. and 1V. who held the 
sovereignty over one half of Italy; that is Milan, Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia ; and who exercised nearly the same absolute autho- 
rity over the estates of the Pope, and of the Dukes who had im- 
plored their protection. Knormous contributions, which were 
very unequally and very foolishly raised, had ruined the com- 
merce of the country and annihilated its agiiculture, Lxtor.— 
tions of a still more ruinous nature had euriched the governors, 
and fuled the nation with hatred and contempt against a govern- 
ment so blind and so unjust. ‘The system of perpetual war, in 
which the Cabinet of L’ Escuriale persisted as long as the House 
of Austria reigned over Spain, bad drained these rich Italian 
provinces of men and money, and left them exposed to the an- 


nual depredatious of the ‘Turks, to the invasions of the French, 
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‘tion, iind ihe worthlessness of their rulers. 


to.a small but continual and underhand war, which was Carried 
on by the. Piedmontese, and what was the most ruinous of alt, 
to the maintenance of the Spanish and German troops which 
were quartered amongst them. In this way, having enslaved 


othe Italians, the Spanish government, conscious of its own dé- 


> 


merits, endeavoured to stifle in its subjects even the most ‘just 


complaints. Its efforts were directed to the degradation of their 
minds, that they should not discover the hasenesé of their situa- 
For this reason, 
every effort of the mind was considered as an attempt against 
government. All freedom of writing and printmg was taken 
away from the Italians, and every discussion, every political de- 


liberation, was considered as high treason. Nor were printers 


and booksellers alone the subjects of the most severe scrutiny; 
even private individuals, who possessed any of the forbidden 
books, were exposed to the most heavy punishments, both civil 
end religious. ‘To exercise the authority of a police still more 
severe, government had called upon the Inquisition, atid this san. 
Buinary and terrible tribunal had become the faithful guardian of 
every species of tyranny. 

However, from what has been said, our readers are not to 
understand that the Spanish government respected religion more 


than any other government of Europe, or at least, that the Spa- 
nish clergy enjoyed ‘the liberty which had been taken away from 


the nation. Priesthood has never experienced a- more violent 


_persecution than that which was set on foot at the end of the 
-sixteenth, and the beginning of the seventeenth century, /by the 
Viceroys of Naples, against those who seemed inclined to re- 
_ceie the Council of Trent. In this respect, the Court of 
Madnd shewed more sense, and a greater and more solid doe- 
trine of tyranny, than people are eenerally apt to think. To 


weaken the other powers of Europe, the Cabinet of the Escuriat 


wished that they al! should admit the Council of ‘Trent; but 
‘to. preserve unlimited his own authority, Philip rejected the ci 


nons of this dangerous council, and forbade that they should be 
received in his estates. But this resolution, which enforced 
with consistency and frankness, would have injured the religious, 


Andependence of his dominiens, by the gloomy politics of “Phi- 


lip, became a new source of vexation for his enslaved subjects. 
Seeing a perpetual contradiction between his declarations and 
his conduct, they could never guess at his object, nor foresee 
the end of his caprice and cruelty. 

In these contradictory circumstances abuse alone was re- 
spected, and the rights of the citizens were continually violated. 
Men suspected not of guilty actions, but of unsvund ‘opmions, 
were punished as criminals.. They were exposed to excruciat- 
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ing pains, not as a punishment, but as a trial, and yet in the 
midst of so much severity, common justice was not administered. 
All convents and all churches served as an asylum to delinquents ; 
every viceroy, every governor, every commander of a town, kept'a 
gang of banditti under his protection, and to theni be isured the 
impunity of their crimes, as a reward for the violences which they 
committed under his orders. Such measures on the part of the 
rulers could not but produce the same consequences on the’ side 
of the subjects., The convents soon began to enlist under their 
orders those whom they had sheltered against the persecution 6f 
justice; and the government, during the conspiracy of the Monk 
Campat ella, saw with astonishment that the Monks of Calabria. 
could muster under arms many thousands of outlawed. 

This Monk Campanella is well known among the literati, by 
his curious works upon philosophy and magic. Enraged at the 
fetters which government was laying round the Clergy, he suc- 
ceeded in forming a conspiracy amongst the Monks to establish'a 
republic in Calabria. Some Bishops had already taken tlie 
command of the conspirators ; three hundred Monks had shared 
in the conspiracy, and fifteen hundred banditti were already 
under arms. ‘Lhe revolution ought to have burst as soon as the 
Turkisk fleet of Murat Bey, should have appeared in sight of 
Stilo. The fleet, in fact, appeared on the 14th of September, 
the appointed day, but Campanella, the night before, had been 
arrested by the order of the viceroy, and his companions were 
already perishing under different punishments. 

In such a statg of terrible anarchy, the Italians often attempt- 
ed to.shake off the detested yoke. ‘The revolutions of the years 
1047 and 1648, both in Naples and Messina, would have de- 
prived Spain of these two kingdoms; but unfortunately they 
were both repressed, and treason, and not force, re-established 
the hated tyrant on the throne. Milan would have followed ‘the 
example of the south of Italy, but did not dare. Its territory 
was cuntinually infested and crossed by troops who were carry- 
ing on the warin France and Germany; and the discontent of 
the people could only produce the aggrandisement of the house 
of Savay, which was establishing its power at the expenceé of 
the Austrians. | 

During the whole of this centnry, the republic of “Genta 
Was entirely under the controul of Spam. "The Pope, who, on 
account of the religious war, which had broken out in Germany, 
had attached himself to the cause of the Spanish king, being 
yow tired of bis dependence, wished more than once ‘to free 
himself from the master he had chosen; but he-was alWays pu- 
nished.as if guilty of rebellion. ‘he republic of Vetiicé was 


ailowed to remain, neutral, preserviig the most scrupulotis'#- | 
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lence and thé most unalterable apathy. Religious inquisition 
had not fettered the thoughts of the Spaniards more than poli. 
tical inquisition had enchained the very souls of the Venetians, 
Jest they should offend, by their writings or their speech, their 
~~ and dangerous neighbours. ‘The Dukes of Italy, by 
uxury and pleasure, endeavuured to forget the importance they 
had lost. Inderd, some of the Archdukes of Tuscany preserved 
the honour of the name of Medicis, and encouraged those arts 
and those branches of Jearning which could never excite the 
alarm of the most suspicious government. ‘The Academy del 
Cimento, and the gallery of Cardinal Leopoldo, cast some lustre 
on Florence; but the power of thinking had been banished from 
that celebrated capital ever since Cosimo I. to please the King 
of Spain and the Pope, had delivered into the hands of the In- 
quisition, his favourite and his friend, the unfortunate Pietro 
Carnesecchi. By the extinction of the legitimate possessor, 
the House of Este lost the Dukedom of Ferrara, but the bas- 
tard branch, in retaining Modena, could not retain the qualities 
Which ‘had constituted the glory of their ancestors. ‘The House 
of Consaga having beew cruelly punished with the pillage of 
Mantua for her attachment to France, hastened its own ruin by 
dissipation and luxury. ‘The Farnese family had been raised to 
the sovereiguty of Parma and_Piacenza, but in spite of this new 
grandeur, its members were either voluptuous tyrants or of im- 
becil creatures. ‘The famous Prince Alexander, the prodigy of 
his age, and the rival of Henry IV. having attached himself to 
Spain, never returned to his estate after he had once commanded 
the armies of Philp Ii. Filattery, however, has palliated the 
faults and the crimes of the Farnese family, and the historians of 
the age praise the protection which Alphonso afforded to the 
Opera, which was invented during this age. ‘The warlike leaders 
ofthe House of Savoy were the only Princes who might be 
excluded-from amongst the despicable sovereigns of Italy; but 
being engaged in a ruinous war, they trembled for their exist- 
ence, and often adopted arbitrary and tyrannical measures to 
obtain the means of which they stood in so much need. 

' Such was the state of literary despotism im Italy, that Ales- 
sandro ‘Marchetti having translated the poem of Lucretius de 
Natur& Rerum, with a felicity and a mellow strength, which 
place him much above his age, Cosimo IIT. de’? Medici would 
never allow the book to be printed, because it contained the 
exposition of the doctrine of Epicurus. | 

This wretched state in which Italy existed durmg the seven- 
teenth century, this tyranny of its bigotted government, and the 
loss..of. all national character in its‘inhabitants, continued for 
some time, aud ju some provinces it changed even for the 
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worse. The Dukes of Savoy had assumed the title of Kings," 
and their military government, jealous and intolerant, had’ bought 
its appa&rent independence, by the most submissive obedience to 
the imperious and vindictive commands of the Pope. ‘The impri-* 
sonment alone of Giannone is sufficient to shew to what length ° 
a vicious government will go to satisfy its ambition and its re+“ 


venge. In the dukedom of Milan, which had fallen under the * 


dominion of Austria, if the quarrels between Joseph and the 
Pope, about the temporal jurisdiction of the Clergy, allowed a 
inore mitigated doctrine to be taught concerning the authority 
of the papal chair, yet this benefit, great as it may appear, was 
fully compensated by the harsh and violent measures which were — 
employed to supply with men and money an avaricious and 


needy government, wholly intent on its financial embarassments. © 


The great dukedom of Tuscany had often changed its appear=_ 
ance, and though for many years its condition: was no better than 
that of the rest of Italy, yet it was evident that in its bosom 
there was forming a principle, which was repugnant to the bi- 
gotry of the age, and which in time might have produced more 


worthy ideas of national independence. But this change did 


not begin to take place much before the middle of the eighteenth 


century, many years after the death of Cosimo II]. This bi- © 


gotted, jealous, and mistrusting Prince kept the minds and the 
conscience of his people under the most cruel restraint. Priests 
and monks were the only agents of his government, and the 


whole of Tuscany had the appearance of a convent. His.son.~ 


John Gaston tranferred to his mistresses the power which his 


father had given to his confessors ; he endeavoured to forget his ** 


infirmities, and. tried to remove from his eyes the prospect‘of 


the extinction of his family, by-a continued profligacy. At his 
death, ‘Tuscany fell under the dominion of Francis I. of Lorena, ic 
the husband of Maria Theresa. Weak and irresolute;: this: > 
Prince governed his new estate by German rules and Germansd 
favourites. Under him the Monks lost still more their influ- »: 
ence; and though the jealousy of his government, in freeing the ‘- 


nation from the tyranny of the Clergy, had increased its own, 


yet the Tuscans under his government acquired a spirit of ‘moral » 
independence, which only required to be put in motion to pro- / 


duce the most salutary effects. This was done by Leopold 


his son. On his mounting the throne of Florence, this magnas 


nimous Prince turned all the activity of his mind to render phi- 
losophy subservient to the advantage of his administration. With 
this intention, he gave to his subjects the example of political 
studies, and he, invited them to follow his example. | Accus- 
tomed for the last two hundred years to a slavery of thought, 
te Italians were surprised at the liberty which the Tuscans en- 
joyed, 
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joyed. In their writings and in their speech, they were no lon. 
ger the slaves of bigotry, or the victims of depotism. The pro- 
hibition which the Court of Rome had passed on the reading of 
most of the Italian classics, did not hinder Leopold from hav- 
ing them reprinted. Motives of prudence, however, persuaded 
him to direct his printer, Magi of Leghorn, to publish them 
under the false date of London. Under his reign, Beccaria 
published his great work, Dei delitti e delle Pene; though con- 
sisting of very few pages, it has justly been regarded by all the 
nations of Europe as an excellent code of criminal iegislation. 
The freedom with which this Italian nobleman speaks of the 
different laws and measures of his own as well as of other go- 
vernments, will for ever form the eulogy of Leopold, and justify 
the attachment which the Tuscans still retam for his memory. 

The example of Tuscany was soon followed by Naples. The 

uarrels which arose between the King and the Pope, concerns 
ing the nomination of the Bishops, produced the full investiga- 
tion of the rights which the Court of Rome claimed on the 
kingdom of Naples. Giannone had already paved the way; but 
his Istoria civile del regno di Napoli had been so strictly for- 
bidden, and the author so shamefully persecuted and betrayed, 
that few of the Italians knew how the Popes had usurped to 
themselves the authority which they now assumed. But the 
negligence of the Emperor in protecting Giannone, and the vile- 
ness of the King of Savoy in betraying him, did not prevent 
Ferdinand LV. now reigning in Naples, from granting to his 
subjects the full freedom of writing on the usurpations of the 
Popes, in regard to the Ghinea. 

This Ghinea was a tribute, consisting of one hundred ducats 
and a white mule, which the King of Naples paid every year to 
the Pope on the day of St. Peter “(20th of June) as an acknow- 
Jedgment of having received from the Holy See the investiture 
of the kingdom. “On the dispute of the nomination of the Bi- 
shops, the “Pope quoted the Ghinea, to prove that the King of 
Naples was a vassal of the Pontiff, and as such could not pos- 
cass the authority of nominating the Bishops. ‘The King of 
Naples, by stopping the payment of de Glinea er facto, proved 
that he was not a vassal of the Pope, and gave full liberty to his 
subjects to expose the usurpations of Rome. 


Giannone and Reccaria paved the way to Filangieri; and 


notwithstanding all the anecdotes which scurrility bas report- 
‘ed of Pérdinand, certain it is that the world owes to him, 
and to him alone, the publication of La Science della Legis- 
lazione, as we have it at present. It is notorious, that the cen- 
gors of the press had refused the imprimatur, and itis equally 
incontrovertitle, that from their senteuce there was no appeal. 


Fortunately 
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Fortunately for the cause of knowledge, Filangieri was a cham- 
berlain, and, though a courtier, he could not suppress-before 
his master the grief which the mtolerance of the censors of the 
press had caused him. To ask, to learn, and to remove the cause 
of his chamberlain’s grief, was but one act in Ferdinand. The 
censors were surprised at an act of authority, which deprived 
the Clergy of their greatest power ; but the King, in regard to 
the Bishops, had already given them a lesson of resolutien, 
which persuaded them to be silent. 

It is on account of these independent principles of action, that 
the French Revolution met with so little success both in Tuscany 
and Naples, notwithstanding the faults of their respective go- 
vernments. ‘The Neapolitan republic did not survive six 
months ; the ‘Tuscan still less. Contrary to the other proviuces 
of Italy, they submitted to Buonaparte, but they would never 
taste the principles of the revolutionary system. ‘They bad no 
tyrannical Nobles, no bigotted and intolerant Clergy.. They 
could never relish the liberty and equality which overturned the 
very basis of society, however they might have wished for. the 
reform of the faults which they saw in their governments. , This 
has afterwards been performed by the French; and though 
Buonaparte has not done for the [talians as much as he has had it 
in his power, certain it is that he improved the morals of the 
people, and has altered the very face of the country. . The Ita- 
lians new are no longer the same people of fifty years ago, In 
point of activity, industry, courage, and acquirements, they are 
highly improved. They fully know their rights as men and as 
citizens, and they are aware of the superiority which, on many 
accounts, they possess over their masters, ‘The mild and pru- 
dent resolutions which the rulers of ‘Tuscany and Naples have 
adopted, will make the rest of the Italians feel the weight of 
those measures which will be enforced by their respective; gos 
vernments.. They will learn with sorrow, that they are.no longer 


a nation, and they will never forget of what they have,. of what’ 


they might have been. History will teach them that their pre- 
seit situation is precisely the same as it was during the sixteenth 
and seventeenih centuries, with one addition, that the reaction 
of the Clergy may perhaps add a fresh weight te the religious 
intolerance, which in some measure was curbed even ‘during 
those turbulent ages. How much then is to be-deployed the 
policy which has again been introduced into Italy, and.that. it is 
again to be subjected to the Austrians, the King of Sardinia, and 
the Pope. Objectionable as it was in many respects, the plan 
of Buonaparte, in regard to Italy, was certainly superior.to that 
which the Allied Sovereigns adopted at the Congress, of Vienna. 
Under the French, the Italians were in some measure,and on 

many 
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many accounts free; but now they are slaves. The jealousy of 
a foreign government has expelled every idea of liberty. In- 


numerable spies consign over to the executioner the victims. 
which are to be butchered under the sanction of the law, whilst 


armed forces pay no respect but to the command of the despot 
who puts them into motion. If amidst these oppressive mea- 


sures, any little remainder of freedom could still be found, it is 


entirely destroyed by the reaction of the Catholic Clergy, and 
by the rapacity with which they endeavour to secure to them- 
selves what they had once lost even beyond the hope of re- 
gaining. 

’ Now that the scene is again changed, we find that the Clergy 
are by no means behind in their efforts to restore to themselves 
the power which they enjoyed in ancient days. For this reason, 
we witness their reaction not only as a means to counteract what 
has heen done for these five and twenty years past, but also to 
overstretch the point, and bring matters back as they were, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth century, with the addi- 
tional chance of being able to go further, and obtain that which 
was denied even durmg those bigotted ages. Hence the cate- 
chism of Bossuet, which ever since its publication has been 

enerally considered as the mildest formulary of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, has been now laid aside, as heretical and 
dangerous. Hence the young candidate for orders i is no longer 
examitied in the Gospels and in the four Ecumenical Councils, 
but only in the Canons of the Council of Trent. And though 
this wonderful Council, in regard to its dogmas, has been rejected 
by all the Catliolic nations of Europe, yet such is the force of 
ambitious infatuation, the restored Catholic Clergymen now 
hold it out as the very object to which all their views must tend. 
Philosophy, mathematics, the higher branches of divinity itself, 
all sciences, in short, have been laid aside. Thus Mahomet 
forced, ignorance on the 'T urks, that they might better keep the 
precepts of the Koran. 





Ane Ill, The Russian pated of War among the French. 

Moritz Von Kotzebue, Lieutenant on the General Staff 

of the Imperial Russian Army, &c. Edited, with the Addi- 

tion of a Preface and. Postscript, by the Author's Father, 

A. Von Kotzebue. Translated from the German. 8vo. 
pp- 324, Ys. boards. Gale aud Fenner. | 1816. 
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THE hardships, we might almost say, horrors, which must? - 
await a prisoner. of. war who follows. a retreating-army threugh* “ 


2 bleeding and exhausted country, are more than those who 
live 
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live in ease and affluence can, even in imagination, admit. It 
is well, therefore, that these scenes of human misery should 
occasionally be presented to their view, that their hearts may be 
softened to the calamities of others, and hardened: to their 
own; that while they are taught to extend their pity to the mis- 
fortunes of others, they may also learn to bear with patience 
the few privations which the fluctuating times in which their lot 
js cast, may inflict upon themselves; that they may know how 
to estimate the blessings which this favoured island has long en- 
joyed, and how to adore that good Providence which has pro- 
tected it from those extremities of woe by which other nations 
have been so severely visited. 

The narrative before us is the production of Moritz Von 
Kotzebue, a lieutenant-general on the staff of the Russian army, 
and son of A. Von Kotzebue, whose writings against Buon- 
aparte are too highly esteemed to need our panegyric. We 
esteem him higher, perhaps, as a political than a dramatic au- 
thor. It was written originally in German, and though contain- 
ing the adventures of the son, was doubtless corrected and 
amended by the father. For the truth of each single and sepa- 
rate circumstance we are neither wise enough nor bold enough 
to vouch; we do not, however, hesitate to declare our convic- 
tion of the general truth of the whole. There is a simpli- 
city and artlessness in the narrative which no fiction can reach. 

General Kotzebue was attached to the corps of Count Witt- 
genstein, and, on the 10th of August, 1812, was with the ad- 
vanced guard at Bolo, a small town about a mile and a half 
from Polotzk. We would caution the reader, once for all, that 
throughout this narrative by a mile, the author means a Ger- 
man mile, equivalent to about five of our own. While recon- 
noitering the enemy’s position in a strange wood, he suddenly 
came upon a Bavarian picket, by whom he was surrounded and 
taken prisoner. He was conducted immediately to Polotzk, 
the head quarters of General St. Cyr. By him he was com- 
mitted to the care of his aid de camp, the son of Marshal Mas- 
sena. ‘This rencontre was somewhat extraordinary, as before 
the last battle, Kotzebue and Massena, being both at their se- 
veral out-posts, had drank a flask of wine together in the most 
friendly manner, which the courtesy of war allows to those on 
such stations; when the trumpet sounded for parting, they mu- 
tually promised protection to each other, should either be taken 
prisoner. Kotzebue was now comfortably lodged in a convent 
of Jesuits; during this time he received many civilities from 
General St. Cyr, of whom he speaks in terms of unfeigned re- 
spect, After six days, he was committed, with a detachment of 
sixty prisoners, to an escort of twenty men, commanded by 

Lieutenant 
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Lietitenant Pineda, a native of Holland, with these he was to 
march to Wilna. 3 , 


‘We resumed oi march, without beat of drum, or any rigid 
enforcement of authority on the part of the lieutenant, who treated 
ws with kindness, only requiring that no one should separate from 
the party. We yet wanted three miles of the distance necessary 
to complete our day’s march, and the heat was most insupportable. 
I was unaccustomed to long travelling on foot, and consequently 
suffered much from fatigue. We once stopped to rest on a piece 
of rising ground, situated near a chapel, which was surrounded by 
trees ; it had of course been plundered, and had frequently an- 
twered the purpose of a stable. We there stretched ourselves upon 
some filthy straw, and woe to him who after this had no change of 
linen, for every one unavoidably carried off an addition to all the 
evils of his last quartering. Pineda and [went into the pulpit, and 
devoured our bread with keen appetites. The poor hungry sol- 
diers, who had lain down in the chapel, turned with longing eyes 
towards the pulpit. ‘ Do you see your men?’ said I to the lieu- 
tenant, pointing to them.—‘I see them,’ answered he, ‘ but can- 
not assist them.’ It will be asked how we existed. Great God! 
we devoured every thing that came in our way. Potatoe fields and 
gardens of all descriptions were industriously ransacked, and we 
thought ourselves happy when we found a single potatoe or a cab- 
bage leaf, which we threw into the common cooking-pan, and soup 
made of these materials formed our only support. In this manner 
we subsisted eight days. 

“‘ The drum beat for our departure. We proceeded sorrowfully 
onwards, and beheld on every side houses levelled with the ground, 
trees cut down, and roads destroyed. But if our eyes were shocked 
by this spectacle, our olfactory organs had te encounter a more 
offensive salutation; for the dead bodies, both of men and horses, 
which we fell in with at every short distance, so infected the air, 
that we were frequently compelled to go a hundred paces out of our 
way to avoid them. The half-cloathed prisoners, who had before 
employed their hands in holding together the rags which hung about 
their bodies, now felt inclined to hold their noses also; and thus 
there frequently arose a combat between the feelings of shame and 
disgust, in which the latter reraained in most cases victorious. 

“< Towards evening we perceived, on the border of a lake, a 
large house, the root of which was still remaining; and our con- 
‘ductor surprised us with the welcome announcement, that we were 

‘now near our object. Oppressed with hunger and fatigue, I 
threw myself upon the steps which led to the door; and, accord- 
ing to Pineda’s assurance, my countenance displayed a most me- 
Jancholy expression. The poor prisoners were marched into the 
‘eourt-yard, and lodged in an out-building, which in better times 
‘had given shelter'to cows. The prudent lieutenant caused. every 
‘hale “to be blocked, and surrounded the stable: with sentinels. 
i. When 
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When the serjeant reported that all was arranged, he received, tp 
my great astonishment, an order to kill two oxen, and to distribute 
a pound of bread, and a glass of brandy, to each man. *‘ How!” 
exclaimed I doubtfully, and with a hearty wish to be contradicted, 
* do you think there is any thing besides grass and water to be 
found in this place ?’—* No,’ answered Pineda, with much cool- 
ness; ‘ this order is merely a matter of form, because the blank ce- 
jumns in the marching billet, under the head supplies, must be 
filed up.” In this manner we had long to contend with fate, and 
to live upon form.” P,. 37. 


After this tantalizing supply, to which we can alone com- 
pare the lamb fed with pistachio nuts in the Arabian Nights, ensues 
a far more affecting scene. We envy not the heart of that man, 
who can survey, without emotion, the painful description of do- 
nmiestic, no less than of military suffermg, which is now pre- 
sented to his view. 


«© The evening was fine, and I felt inclined to remain on the 
steps; Pineda, however, entered, with the design of searching the 
house ; and I soon heard to my astonishment the sound of voices 
within it. Many proprietors had still thought it prudent, on ac- 
count of the numerous bands of robbers by which the roads were 
infested, to remain in their own houses ; they contrived to conceal 
themselves, but could observe through small apertures all that was 
passing without doors. When approached by.a few persons, ‘and 
they thought themselves sufficiently strong to resist, they rushed 
out to repel the visitors; butif the houses were entered by nume- 
rous parties, they never stirred from their hiding-places, unless 
discovered, when they were obliged, with a good or ill grace, to 
supply the demands of their unwelcome guests. I now saw.an old 
man, his wife, his son, and three young women, his daughters, 
issue unexpectedly from the ruins: they were followed by a nieiivi 
ofticer of the Horse Chasseurs : he appeared to have been. wounded ; 
on one foot he wore a boot, and a shoe on the other; a great hears 
skin-cap covered his head. He informed us that he was. a baron, 
a native of Brussels; that he had fought .with honour for his cdun- 
try; and, though wounded, still sought to add to the merit of his 
services, by doing the duty of safeguard to this worthy family. _ 

‘“‘« Knight of the rueful countenance !’ exclaimed Pineda, ‘ You 
a safeguard! Why then do you hide yourself in the cellar? But ne 
matter for that.-. What can you give us to eat?’ The poor people 
turned’ towards ‘each other with enquiring looks. ‘ ‘There lies a 
Russian prisoner,’ continued Pineda. daa 

‘* Never shall [forget the sympathy which. the poor family dis- 
played on hearing these last words. The old man. advanced to- 
wards mé, ‘his cyes filled:with tears, and silently, pressed. my hand, 
whilst he pointedto his starving and ragged. family,, The mother 
then addressed’me: ‘ You,’ said whe, tare the. firgt Russian, we 
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have beheld, since our country was plundered by those who pro- 
mised us freedom; this occasions our emotion. We lived under 
your emperor for twenty happy years, and to him we owe all that 
we possess. We have but little to offer you, but to that little you 
are welcome.’ 

“ One of the daughters brought a piece of bread, which she pre- 
sented to me with down-cast eyes. A sensation of inexpressible 
pain overcame me; I could not take the bread, but threw myself on 
the steps, and burst into tears. The old man then approached me, and 
addressing himself to me in a whisper, said: * Do not hesitate to 
accept the little gift. We have still some bread and potatoes re- 
maining, though we are indeed very sparing of them, as we know 
not. how long our dreadful situation may last ; only grant us the sa- 
tisfaction of at least not seeing you depart hungry from our house.’ 
‘The family had in the mean while been entertaining the lieutenant 
with an account of their poverty ; andit was easy to guess, from the 
length of his countenance, that there remained no hope for him in 
the way of eating. 

« At last the old man suddenly said, in good French: ¢ Children, 
our guests seem to be very worthy people; we will, therefore, 
trusting to Heaven for the future, freely share our scanty morsels 
with them.’ Pineda smiled ; the. chasseur leaped about, in spite 
of his wounds; and one of the young women, who seemed to 
have waited only for this hint, hastened to the cellar. She re- 
turned with some boiled potatoes and stale bread. We seated 
ourselves round the hearth, and made a cheerful meal; durin 
which we fraternally shared the remains of our brandy, which I 
seasoned to the family by the hope that Polotzk would shortly be 
in the hands of the Russians.”’ P. 41. 





The miseries of faniine and desolation still follow him in his 
march. Another scene occurs, not unlike the former, which, 
as it was the cause of a quarrel between our general and his 
commander, we shall extract. 


«¢ One Sunday evening, while we were still two days march from 
Wilna, we directed our steps, as usual, tewards a place which ap- 
peared to be the residence of human beings. We found, however, 
a strong safeguard here, and also a number of people in the house. 
We, therefore, could not hope to succeed in obtaining a forced hos- 
pitality, though we had eaten almost nothing for three days, and 
were all greatly fatigued. I seated myself, according to my cus- 
tom, at the deor; and envied the swallows that flew about, and 
freely gathered the food which nature had provided for them. 

«¢ Pineda and the surgeon mace loud demands on our host for 
provisions, which they insisted he should give at least for the 
wounded ; but he protested that he had not enough to appease the 
cravings of his wite and children. Our party, at first, treated 
him courteously, and he was addressed with the title of Baron, 
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255 
which at last gave place to the most abusive epithets, and the safe- 
guard soon showed themselves ready to protect their.charge. In the 
midst of the bustle, the unfortunate owner of the house said, 
* Had you not so abused the hospitality which was shown you— 
had you not plundered every thing, and let the wine run waste 
from the casks, every one passing this way might still have had.a 
morsel of bread, and a drop of wine, but now 1 am quite ruined, 
and am not able to help you,’ , 

‘«< J was silent during the whole of this scene; indeed what right 
had I to interfere in the business? Pineda, however, came to me, 
and roughly asked me why I did not assist him in bringing the ras- 
cal of a Pole to réason. I told him very coolly my mind, and he 
appeared extremély dissatisfied. Our dialogue took place in the 
parlour, which he paced up and down with rapid strides. I re- 
turned to my place at the door, having nothing to hope for, un- 
less some good fairy should take pity on my hunger— And, 
Io; one really did appear, in the shape of our hest’s daughter, a 
child about ten years old. She looked cautiously about on every 
side, then kindly approaching me, asked me to come in and take a 
share of a frugal supper: I thanked the little angel with a sigh; 
for I could not easily reconcile myself to the idea of accepting the 
offer alone, when all the rest of the party, even the wounded, were 
starving. The master of the house, however, soon came himself, and 
began to make the same proposal, but seeing Pineda passing behind 
us, in a situation.in which what passed might be observed, he pointed 
with his hand to a neighbouring church, as if our conversation had 
been about it; he afterwards took an opportunity of repeating his 
invitation, I explained the reasons which made me unwilling to 
accept it, and begged him to give us all something, if it should be 
but bread. He assuretl me most earnestly that he was able only to 
give something to one; he observed also, that as I was a prisoner, 
I'could not help myself so well as the others; and he thought, 
therefore, that I ought to have no delicacy in separating fromthem. 
I was very well satisfied with the justice of his remark, but still de- 
clined to:accept his offer, unless on the condition of communicat- 
ing itto Pineda. This at first. did not seem.agreeable to my good 
landlord, but, after reflecting for a moment, he said I might do so. 
I then went to Pineda, and told him my good fortune. 

“«¢ Do as you like,’ was the answer. It was not necessary for 
him to say so twice. I made but one step to the apartment where 
the family were assembled ; the mistress of the house, surrounded 
by four children, received me with the greatest frankness, and 
shared her little meal with mein the kindest manner: every thing 
appeared, however, so scanty, that I could venture to silence only 
half the cravings of my appetite ; but a giass of brandy, with which 
the repast terminated, invigorated and enlivened me,” -P. 54 


Kotzebue’s Russian Prisoner of War. 


A quarrel ensues between himself and Pineda, in which-the 
latter, though decidedly in the wrong, had still the all-atoning 
palliation 
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palliation of a starving stomach to offer in his defence. Kot- 
zebue is committed to close custody, and it was not till the mid- 
dle of the next day that he and his conductor were reconciled. 
Such a mixture of tragedy and farce is human life, that this 
affecting narrative 1s not without one circumstance to enliven it, 
and to cheer the reader amidst the melancholy feelings which 
this tale must excite. As thus they proceed im their march, a 
Jew, with a pig, falls into the hands of our starving company. 
They proceed in a very summary manner to rescue the con- 
science of the poor Israelite from the sm of eating unclean 
meat, by seizing upon the animal, and roasting him immediately 
for their sustenance. Nor was this all, for in the possession of 
this said little Isaac, they find also a cask of brandy, which was 
divided among them after their feast, and on they march as 
merrily as if famine and death were not at their very elbows. 
When they arrived at Wilna, they found, as might have been. 
expected, a very bad reception from the populace. That the 
Poles should bear a most imveterate hatred to the Russians is 
by no means extraordinary, and it must be owned, that the des- 
pot of the north has fully deserved it. When Europe shame- 
lessly consented to gratify the ambition of Russia, by annililat- 
ing the existence of Poland as a kingdom, and when the sur- 
rounding Potentates were bribed to silence by a division of the 
spoil, little did they think to how dreadful an extent the example 
would be followed. The policy which Russia had adopted 
Buonaparte only extended. He would have subjugated the dy- 
nasties of the Continent as they had subjugated the unhappy 
Poles. Among the inhabitants of Wilna, the Jews alone were 
attached to the Russians, and from one of these our prisoner 
received much real hospitality. During his stay in this city he 
was enabled to be of the most signal service to many Russian 
ladies, who were in a state of the utmost destitution. Here he 
parts with his old conductor Pineda, and proceeds on his route 
under better auspices. He is indulged with a place im the car- 
riage of Court Counsellor Barts, inspector of the customs in 
Bialystock, who had been arrested ag an object of suspicion to 
the French, and was now conveyed away from his home as a 
state prisoner. With him was also arrested an eccentric per- 
sonage, with whose name our author has not made us acquainted. 
This gentleman, Titular Counsellor C , had been so deeply 
affected with the misfortunes of his country, as to have been 
driven almost to a state of insanity. When he met a French- 
man, or a Pole, he would growl and spit at them, and even as- 
sault them with stones: the following is che description of their 
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* I then went, accompanied by Pineda, td Barts’s quarters, and 
got acquainted with the eccentric Titular-Counsellor, whom I have 
already mentioned. From his dress it was difficult to say to what na- 
tion he belonged. Being much distressed for clothing, he had adopt- 
ed a very ingenious method of supplying that want. _He had ob- 
tained through charity, from a woollen-draper’s shop, some list and 
selvages of cloth, and with these he stitched together a jacket and 
8 pair of pantaloons. ‘ihe habiliments which he had thus formed 
were to be sure of variegated colours, and moreover far from fitting 
with exactness; but these were matters of trifling importance ; 
they served to cover him, and even to protect him against the se- 
verity of the weather. To complete this elegant costume, he wore 
a cap of the same materials as the dress, and fabricated by the same 
ingenious hands. It was impossible to regard him without a smile, 
He resembled a half filled air balloon. Like an enraged cat, he 
continued to grow! and spit at all who approached him. The gendar- 
mes brought a kind of litter cart for his conveyance, and as. there 
was a scarcity of attendants, he was intrusted to drive it himself, 
With his- usual muttering he threw himself upon the straw, and 
rolled about in it. eee 

** After having once more pressed my friend Pineda to my bo- 
som, I stepped into the carriage, where Barts had already seated 
himself. ‘Two gendarmes, and our conductor, then mounted their 
horses ; and (as Barts observed) our retinue on leaving Wilna re- 
sembled that of an exiled prince, to whom none but the court fool 
remained faithful. Unfortunately our state carriage was furnished 
with nothing but hay.” P.1Q1, — | Set 


He proceeds through the effluvia of putrifying carcases on to 
Kowno, where, after two days halt, they sail down the Memel 
for Tilsit. Before, however, they arrive at that city, they are 
driven from their vessel by a party of mutinous French soldiers, 
and are compelled to pursue the remainder of their journey by 
land. 7 

The chapters which describe their route through the domi- 
nions of Prussia, delighted us much. ‘The narrative assumes a 
more cheerful aspect. It is pleasing to read of so many ex- 
amples of kind and frank hospitality. At Konmgsberg, Kotze- 
bue is reluctantly separated from his friend and fellow traveller 
Barts. He is now ordered to proceed to Berlin. Here he is 
introduced, through the good offices of his friend Countess Voss, 
governess to the younger branches of the yoyal family, to 
the king himself, from whom he experiences a very gracious re- 
ception, and is honoured with a handsome present. We shall 
not follow him minutely on his march through Germany, in 
every town of which he received very extraordinary civilities, 
partly from feelings of general hospitality, partly from the re- 
spect towards his father. We cannot, however, omit to present 
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the reader with an anecdote of Buonaparte on his flight from 
Russia, which, though it relates little mere than that he : warmed 
his hands at a stove, is still, from the extraordinary events of that 
momentous time, not devoid of interest. 


“In passing through Gotha, I was entertained in a most friendly 
manner by Herr Schenk and his lady, to whom I brought letters 
from Weimar. In the inn at which J ‘stopped at Eisenach, I heard 
some warm conversation and argument about Napoleon’ s flight, 
and I was sorry to observe that he still had many partizans there. 
I had a letter to the post mistress, a handsome young woman born 
in Weimar. She told me, that as she was quictly knitting on the 
evening before, a man entered wr apped up in a large pelisse. He 
laconically wished her a good evening, and proceeded to warm his 
hands at the stove. Such visits rare: common, and she, at first, 
took no particular notice ofhim. He soon began, however, to make 
inquiries respecting the damage which had some time before been 
done by the blowing up of an ammunition-waggon, and asked whe- 
ther those who suffered by the accident had received the money 
which the French Emperor ordered to be distributed among them? 
She related what she knew of the affair. He asked her whether 
she knew the Emperor. She answered she had only seen him 
transitorily. ‘Do you wish to see him?’—‘O yes!’ He then 
threw back his pelisse, with the cape of which his face was partly co- 
Vvered, and said, ‘ You see him now.’ ‘The surprise of the post-mis- 
tress may be easily conjectured. She offered him some refresh- 
ment, which he declined. Meanwhile there was a loud noise at 
the door, where Caulincourt was caning the postilions for delaying 
to put to the horses. ‘Ihese gentlemen were on the point of return- 
ing him like for like, when the post-master, who recognized the 
Duke of Vicenza, ran to his assistance. Jn passing through the 
office he found the emperor paying compliments to his wife, and 
dissuading her from going to see what the noise was about. He 
went, however, to the door himself, put an end to the uproar, and 
then proceeded farther on his journey, after very politely taking 
feave of the post-master and post-mistress. It was reported at 
Kisenach, that be made the latter a present of a valuable ring.” 
P. 191. 


From Weimar, our author was no longer under an escort, but 
was allowed to pursue his journey to Soissons alone, under the 
protection of a marching billet. His route will not be followed 
without entertainment to the reader, though the mterest of the 
prisoner is in great measure merged in the private gentleman. 
Vie proceeds through Paris to Soissons, where he takes up his 
abode among his fellow- -captives. Although nothing appears to 
have happened to him here that have not happened to thousands 
before, and will probably happen to thousands again, yet the 
detail of his hopes and fears, his privations and pleasures, is far 
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from being unamusing. During the latter part of his stay at 
Soissons, he is committed to the care of M. Letierce, a bene- 
yolent physician, whose house and family he is most unwilling 
to leave, when summoned to proceed to Dreux; from whence 
he is conveyed to St. Malo, where he experiences a more rigo- 
rous captivity for nearly six weeks, when, on the celebrated 
fourth of April, he is liberated, by the restoration of the king. 
A pleasing incident occurs during his residence in the family of 
Letierce, which is highly characteristic of that portion of the 
French nation, from whose hearts revolutionary ferocity had not 
entirely eradicated every kind and amiable feeling. 


‘¢T was awaked one morning as early as four o’clock. On sud- 
denly opening my eyes, I was amazed to find M. Letierce standing 
by my bed-side. He embraced me, and congratulated me on my 
birth-day. A few weeks before, in the course of conversation, [ 
accidentally told him when my birth-day happened, and he had not 
forgotten it. I immediately rose, and went down stairs, where I 
found all the family dressed; and where each, according to the 
French custom, presented me with a nosegay. As I had not en- 
joyed the happiness of living with my parents since I was seven 

ears of age, these marks of attention were new to me, though I 
had freeuently contributed my mite to surprise others in the same 
way. ‘Tears were the first thanks I had to offer. All remained si- 
lent, but all Were interested. Breakfast was on the table, in the 
centre of which was a rich cake, impressed with my initials, and 
and strewed over with flowers. 

‘‘ Letierce perceiving that I was unable to speak, thus addressed 
me: ‘Dear Kotzebue, I am glad we have succeeded in surprising 
you. No thanks, I beg of you. Were we in your situation, you 
would, I am convinced, do the same. But no more of this. It is 
now half-past four; there is every prospect of a fine day, and we 
must enjoy it; I have therefore obtained the Commandant’s permis- 
sion for you to accompany us to Compeigne. The carriage waits at 
the door—Allons! Children, get your hats.’ 

* All hastened to depart. My cake was put into a basket, along 
with other articles of refreshment. Before the clock struck five, 
we were without the gates of the city, and were saluted, on pass- 
ing through the Bois de Plege, by the warbling of a thousand sing- 
ing-birds—Oh, happy day! Since that period the return of my 
birth-day has always been accompanied by pleasing recollections ! 

_ “ We seated ourselves in a long carriage, in which were three 
benches; Letierce and I (who drove by turns) occupied the first ; 
on the second sat the mother and daughter; and on the third, the 
son and one of his school-fellows The fine weather raised our spi- 
rits; we sang, laughed, and jested, as we rode along, and took our 
breakfast when we were half-way on our journey. ©The beautiful 
road conducted us through a delightful country on the banks of the 
Aisne, to the distance of nine leagues, and we reached Compeigne 
| & 2 at 
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at ten o’clock. We stopped at an inn (the Golden Ball) near the 
chateau, and, after taken a little refreshment, we hastened to view 
the city, the chateau, and the gardens. 

«‘ The town is neatly built, and divided by the river Aisne, to 
which beautiful promenades lead. Bonaparte seldom visited Com- 
peigne, notwithstanding the fine hunting-country in which it is si- 
tuated, as it was too far from Paris; the Empress, however, spent 
a few months every year at Compeigne.” The chateau is a magni- 
ficent building, and the beautiful gardens are terminated by a 
wood. There is a fine gravel road, halfa French mile in length, 
enclosed on each side with iron railings, and covered with mahoga- 
ny, under which the Empress could, in all weathers, enjoy the ex- 
ercise of riding or walking in the shade, and upon dry ground. The 
whole of this fine promenade may be seen from one end to the 
other at once, with the view from the extremity terminating in the 
horizon. The middle of the garden affords the delightful prospect 
of an-immense plain, with a sheet of water; the plajn extends to a 
hill crowned with fine trees, with a bread passage cut through it, 
which permits the eye to rove over boundless space. Here a co- 
lossal crucifix of marble seemed to reach to the sky. On quitting 
this place, the front of the chateau is not discovered ; before which, 
terraces covered with numerous statues and orange-trees, form a 
magnificent prospect. I made a sketch of this view, which, on fi- 
nishing, I gave to Doctor Letierce in remembrance of this happy 
day. By giving a little money to the porter, we were permitted ta 
see the interior of a pavilion belonging to the Empress, in which, 
among other furniture, there was a toilette-table. Though the ser- 
vants were strictly prohibited from taking any presents, we soon 
found that money could throw open all the rooms in which there 
were either fine pictures or curious furniture to be seen. On nu- 
merous doors to our right and left we read the names, Duke of 

Vicenza, Prince of Neufchatel, &c.: these doors led to apartments 
which the officers of state occupied when the court resided at Com- 
peigne. 

‘* We dined at the Boule d’or, and at four o’clock we set out on 
our return. We were not so cheerful during our journey home- 
ward as we had been in the morning; we felt fatigued, and all 
slumbered by turns, until we were awakened by the heavy clanking 
of the gates of Soissons. The good grandmama had prepared sup- 
per, and we all retired to rest, weltsatisfied with our journey. 
‘The kindness which was on that day shown to me, has made an 
impression on my heart which no time can efface.” P. 257. 
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The narrative is clearly written in a foreign style, and though 
generally artless and simple, it occasionally verges towards that 

~ sentimentality for which the English, fortunately enough, have 
but little taste. It 1s, however, a very entertaining detail of 
events, which, though of little consequence in themselves, yet, 
svhen taken in connection with the momentous season in which 
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they occurred, claim from the reader no inconsiderable portion 
of interest. ‘They are pleasing, also, as they present human 
nature in fairer colours than, from the irritation attendant ona 
state of universal hostility, could have been expected. The 
good feelings of humanity seem to have every where prevailed, 
excepting under the ferocious system of the Ex-Emperor. Ié 
appears to have been the great alm of the Buonaparte school, 
to extinguish in the mind of its minions every spark of what was 
anciently termed warmth and generosity, and to have substituted 
in its stead a cold, keen, and unrelenting despotism. The dis- 
cipline which it instituted was such as to debase and demoralize 
the human mind, and the education which its partizans are now 
Jabouring so hard to introduce into this country, being founded 
on the same principles, cannot but be attended with the same 
effect. 

We cannot close our account of this book without expressing 
our approbation of one of the motives of our author in pre- 
senting it to the world; that he might offer, through the me- 
dium of this narrative, his tribute of gratitude to those benefac. 
tors, who, in the course of his long and varied sufferings, had, 
by their kindness palliated, and by their generosity relieved, the 
miseries and want of a helpless prisoner. : 





Art. IV. Edgar: a National Tale. By Miss Appleton. 
$ vols. 12mo. Colburn. 1816. 


MISERABLE, indeed, would the lot both of ourselves and 
of our readers be, with so much drowzy divinity to dose over, 
if we were not occasionally refreshed by some more enlivening 
fatter. The tale before us has been advertized in the daily 
papers with such laudable perseverance, that it must have often 
seduced the eye even from the examination of a highway rob- 
ber, or the trial of a French Marshall. We confess ourselves 
to have been victims of our curiosity, and to have been actually 
advertized into a desire to examine its contents; we are far 
however, from lamenting the result. Expecting to find it, 
common place sort of tale, such as the distressed manufactur- 
ers, in their present dearth of labour, might easily be employed 
to fabricate, we were agreeably disappointed in discoverine 
throughout many striking marks of original genius. Miss Ap- 
pleton is a lady of no common courage, in thus abandoning 
the dull routine of ordinary tale-makers, and in adventuring ba 
a path which cannot but attract the notice of a discernin » pub. 
lic. ‘The modesty which she has evinced in her preface caniot 
be sufficiently commended. 


** When, 
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«¢ When I first conceived the idea of writing a fictitious work, I 
resolved uipon giving it such a form as might seeure it from the 
appellation of Novel. My object was consequently to seek out 
some respectable foundation for a word which may convey the 
meaning attached to moral fiction ; and I so far succeeded, as ta 
produce a word *, and an apology to the public for having built my 
work upon the principles which I myself had therein established. 
But when the whole was completed and I was prepared to usher 
the work, with its new title, and apology into the world, it was sug- 
gested to me by some friends, that the public might not think fit ta 
give its sanction to such innovation, without some previous intima. 
tion of the design. 

‘“« T have therefore, for the present, abandoned my intention, and 
in the title-page, have used the word Tale, which, however vague 
in its meaning, is sufficiently authorized by general use. 

‘* Ttremains for the public alone to determine, whether these vo- 
lumes are worthy of a higher rank in literature than that ofa Novel, 
or whether from any merit of sentiment, imagery, or moral, they 
may be found to possess, the Author may venture to place them in 
the station assigned, perhaps, with too great partiality, between poe- 
try and prose.’ Vol. I. P. vii. 


We congratulate her on the name which she has invented to 
designate her work. ‘The merit of the invention is all her own; 
the combination of the Greek and Latin is peculiarly happy ; 
and is especially indicative of the nature of the tale: for as the 
name, though composed of two languages, is equally remote 
from either, so the work itself, though the joint production of 
poetry and prose, certainly holds the middle station between 
both, bearing the slightest resemblance neither to the one or to 
the other. Miss Appleton appears to have succeeded in this 
point beyond even the wishes which her modesty had formed. 

To give the reader some little notion of the powers of Miss 
Appleton, we shall transcribe the following passage. 


‘* Horror! thou eldest sister of Fear, how frightful is thine ap- 
proach! Oh, touch me not, lest crawling worms drop from thy 
finger, and bristle up every pore of my flesh. Oh, haste away, that 
thy odious song buzz not in mine ear, that my brain beat not to 
madness, that my heart bound not so dreadful within my breast. 
How hateful art thou with all thine artifice to raise the ringlet, to 
dash backward the stream of life, to enchain the fine organ of 
. speech, to force the orbs of vision 'from their beds. How doth it 
rejoice thy savage mind to hear the smothered scream, and the con- 
vulsive laugh, and to see the distorted limb, the severed jaws! 
Whilst thou, to increase the agony, beginnest to raise up the lan- 
tern to light imagination to a deeper picture. ‘To the young mo- 





* Epicast éros, and castus, chaste narration. 
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ther, thou holdest by an arm, a little infant besmeared in its own 
brains. ‘To thetender wife, a husband dashing from rock to rock, 
and at last his remains thou gatherest up in thy hand, and spreadest 
out every bitby turns. To the affectionate son, thou shewest a fa- 
ther clasping the briny wave for refreshment, and then leaping in 
madness to the shark’s tooth. To the faithful friend, thou display- 
est a heart wallowing in black and treacherous blood. Tor every 
one, canst thou find an agonizing sight. Merciless being, and 


powerful as thou art, none can stem thy malice but Virtue with the 
torch of Piety!” Vol. If. P.1. 


Let the reader picture to himself Horror, with a lantern, (a 
dark one of course) lighting the imagination to a heart (query a 
hog) wallowing in black and treacherous blood. The sight is 
too dreadful, let us haste to a more composing scene. 


“; Order! thou art the soul of matter.. Without thee, Heaven 
is no longer Heaven, and the Universe is chaos. Thou art the 
master-spring upon which the wheels of creation move: on thy head 
is balanced the sun; with one foot thou rockest the planets in their 
cradle, with the other thou dost press the back of ‘time, which is 
ever moving to escape thee, yet never succeeds; thine hands are 
spread in devotion over the sacred hierarchy of the Eternal, whilst 
thou lendest an ear to harmony such as angels love. As thine in- 
fluence extends through the thick confluence of heavenly bodies, so 
is it observed in the least of created works. The grasshopper does 
not sing but at thy appointments; the leaf hides itself till thy seas 
son; water kisses the shore and retires at thine hour, and birds 
frame the nest according to thy direction. Man too, the lord of 
created beings, loves and has pride in his submission tothee. Full 
well he knows, that thou art the base of every virtue and every at- 
tainment. If he would be great, if he would be good, if he would 
be brilliant, if he would be admired, he must court thy favour, and 
bend to thine authority. Order! permit that I salute thee.” Vol. I. 
P. 80. 


The idea of rocking the planets in a cradle, and singing a 
Hush a by-baby to the solar system, is quite original. From 
these specimens of the sublime, the reader will doubtless assign 
to Miss Appleton the place she so much covets, between 
poetry and prose. Sometimes, however, Miss A. condescends 
to shackle herself with rhyme. 


‘¢ Now in a length of solemn strains the verse extends, 
Low o’er sepulchred worth she mournful bends. 

Here ’twas a pair by virtue bound, 

And there the tender friend ; 

A little Hope earth weeps around, 

And now proud Glory’s end. 
The swelling sigh the audience mournful heaves; 

The maidfrom Elegy relieves, 


And 
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Miss Appleton’s Epicast of Edgar. 


And Epigram to wield 
She rubs his polishd shield ; 
Plays“in his line, 
And nerves his wing, 
In attic brine 
She steeps the thought, and points the srnarting sting.”’ 
Vol. I. P. 1125 


_ We have heard of attic salt; a grain of which was formerly 
held sufficient to savour a whole epigram. Miss Appleton, hows 
ever, would, by the quantity she proposes, and the time of im- 
mersion, actually convert 4 bright idea into pickled pork. 

Descending, however, from these high-flow proems to thé 
humble narration, Miss Appleton discovers equal skill in het 
descriptions of actual nature. Let us take, for instance, het 
hero in the full tide of power and of glory. 


‘‘ Months rolled away; the glory of Atheling incteased, and 
could the applause of his people give perfect happiness, then had 
he possessed it; but other hopes fluttered in his breast. Like the 
prattling babe, whose eager eye is caught during a few moments by 
the caress, on the glitter of a stranger, but who almost instantly 
turns round its little anxious gaze for the nurse, and mourns if it see 
her not ;—thus Atheling amused, occupied, labouring in his duties 
of the day, had not the leisure to give his bosom vent ; but, in the 
‘evenings, when relaxation gave him liberty of thought, he sought the 
solitary beach or the grave, or perched upon a high cliff that over- 
looked the bay; directed his tearful eye across the western shores, 
and sighed for his native home. ‘ Brilliant sky of the eastern 
world, thou voluptuous breeze, thou tender vapour, thou soft 

each-blossom tint of floating bloom, what are ye to me?’ cried the 
Fave, ‘I would change ye all for dne varying day in my native 
clime! Oh, soft luxuriance, soft effeminacy of all-tender nature, 
thou wouldst fain unman me; thou wouldst enervate the stron 
purpose of my soul.’ ”” Vol. III. P. 133. 


o 


re) 


From this the reader will learn how a statesman and a minis- 
ter employs his afternoon. Let him imagine Harry Dundas, 
“¢ seeking the solitary beach, or the grave,” and composing an of- 
ficial elegy in a churchyard; or Pitt, in the plemitude of his 
power “ perched upon a high cliff that overlooks the bay.” 

Of Miss Appleton, her Epicast, aud her peach-blossoin 
tints of floating bloom, we take cur respectful leave, grateful for 
the entertainnient which they have afforded us; and expressing 
our earnest hope, that these will not be the last effort of her li- 
terary labour. If many tale-makers, moral and religious, whom 
we could mention, had adopted the style of Miss Appleton, they 


would bave had much less mischief to answer for from their 
productious. - Be 


ART. 
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Art. V. Researches into the History of Playing Cards, with 
Illustrations of the Origin of Printing and Engraving on 
Wood. By Samuel Walter Singer. 4to. 41. 4s. ‘Trip- 
hook. 1816. 


KNOWLEDGE properly so termed, spreads itself out inte 
various ramifications, of greater or less dignity and importance ; 
diffusing more salutary light from one branch than from anotlier, 
sometimes communicating substantial instruction, at others, 
merely displaying the sources of ingenuous amusement. The in- 
vestigation of the origin of printing, which has much commanded 
the attention of a considerable and respectable class of writers 
for the last fifty years, has probably no pretence to occupy any 
very distinguished pre-eminence in what are denomiuated /iterary 
pursuits. It cannot very materially contribute to the improve+ 
ment of the intellectual faculties, to ascertain whether the first 
book in moveable type’ was printed in 1458, or not till some 
years afterwards; neither can it essentially promote the genuiné 
interests of science, of morals, or of the arts, to know, whether 
Guttemburg, Fust, or Koster was thie first inventor, or whether 4 
printing press was first set up at Mentz, at Harlem, or at Stras- 
burgh. 

In like manner with respect to these “ Researches into the 
History of Playing Cards,” we presume to hope that the re- 
spectable author, who is certainly well skilled in this sort of lore, 
will not be offended, if in our examination of his work, we do not 
assume a formal seriousness and gravity ; 1f we do not affect to 
give his production a place among the higher branches of learn+ 
ing, but merely consider it as a work of entertainment, which ne- 
vertheless demonstrates a most familiar and circumstantial ac 
‘quaintance with the subject which he professes to discuss. 

The present, which may without reserve, be pronounced a truly 
elegant volume, is composed of three sections and a copious ap» 
pendix, on each of which we shall have something to say, reserv- 
ing to ourselves the privilege of a good humoured smile, when we 
think it may be mduiged without the infliction of a wound. 

The first section is entirely, as the author terms it, “ devoted 
to the origin of cards,” a most curious and important subject be- 
yond ‘all doubt, and he who would ascertain either the epoch or 
the nation entitled to this high honour, must draw his materials 
from “ recondite sources,” and can expect but little assistance 
from “ European writers.” 

In the second section, “ the Researches into the History of 
playing Cards,” (remember, reader, no pun is intended) are for a 
lume discarded. ‘The arts of engraving an wood and of printing, 
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are the “ devoted” subjects of the author's consideration. The 
great position which is sought to be established is, that the first 
card-makers were the inventors of Xylography, which, being 
translated for the sake of our country readers, means engraving 
on wood. ‘Therefore to cards we owe the invention of printing, 
or as the author terms it, that art 


«© Which breathes a soul into our silent walls.” 


In this section also is inserted a sketch of typographical his- 
tory, which in Mr. Singer’s opinion is.“ the most complete which 
has hitherto been given to tle English reader.” This peremp- 
tory decision of the writer on the merits of his own performance, 
seems to supersede the necessity of criticism. But of this in its 
place—after all however that is brought forward on this impor- 
tant subject in this the competent sketch, the principal fact to be 
ascertained, is left in uncertainty. 

‘The third section communicates such scanty information as 
could be collected respecting some of the principal and most in- 
teresting of the games at cards. 

It may here be permitted as to express something of surprize 
that Mr. Singer should have given so much consequence, and 
made such copious extracts from so very common a book as 
“< Cotton’s Complete Gamester,” which has passed through a 
multitude of editions, and copies of which may be had at almost 
every book-stali. 

But as one of our old proverbs has it—Patience and let us 
shuftle the cards. Inveterate prejudices are always given up with 
reluctance, and certainly we had previously to the appearance of 
this book, felt ourselves rather inclined to place confidence in the 
long prevailing opinion, that cards were invented by the French, 
and that too on occasion of the unfortunate state of mind of one 
of their earlier monarchs, who, as was supposed, would be 
amused and cheered by this effort of ingenuity. This author has 
however proved that the above prejudice was ill-founded, and ac- 
cording to his account cards were known in France as early as 
the year 13G0, or thereabouts. But the place to which is to be 
given the honour of the invention, after the most elaborate inves- 
gation, and examination of various authors ia all European lan- 
guages, in which also reference is made to Herodotus, and even 
to St. Cyprian, who, as we are kindly informed, lived at Car- 
thage, and was martyred under the persecution of Galierus, A.D. 
248, still remains a matter of conjecture only, 

How lamentable a thing it is, that so great diligence and such 
profound erudition of the kind, should be exercised im vain: or 
that the origin of cards should still remain to be looked for in the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, the ancient amusements of the Hindoos, 
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orto some extension, or alteration of the Game of Chess, by 


its original inventors the Chinese—The author very gravely °' 


suggests, that if there shall appear due probability that. the 
origin of cards is to be attributed to the Chinese, it would be 
expedient to direct enquiries to be made among the intelligent 
natives of the East, or a due examimation of oriental writers to 
take place. If this be not breaking a fly upon a coach wheel, 
we know not what is. 

We shall, however, submit a specimen of this first section: to 
the opinion of our readers, readily conceding, that bating the 
great solemnity with which this mysterious question is discussed, 
Mr. Singer is entitled to much commendation for the most un- 
wearied diligence and attention, as well as for no inconsiderable 
portion of amusement, eve to those who are but imperfectly 
acquainted with this intricate subject. 


«¢ There appear such striking analogies and strong resemblances 
between the game of chess and cards in their first simple form, that 
the origin of them from thence may be deduced with a high degree 
of probability. In the early cards we have the king, knight, and 
knave, and the numerical cards, or common soldiers. The oriental 
game of chess has also its king, vizier, and horseman, and its pawns, 
or common soldiers. But the parties at cards are doubled, there 
are four, instead of two of each ; this, indeed, is the only variation, 
for it will be shewn in the sequel that the apparent deviation from 
the number of the pieces at chess is easily accounted for. The 
game of Tarocco, with its twofold series of figures and images, is 
also most probably of eastern origin, for the modern Hindu cards 
bear a strong resemblance, both in point of number and arrange- 
ment, to this game; the combination of the simple game derived 
from chess, with the additional figures, must have been of course a 
subsequent improvement; the adherence of the Asiatic nations to 
their origifal customs, makes it more than likely that this game is 
of high antiquity among them; we cannot imagine that they de- 
rived it from the European nations, for they have been. slow to 
adopt their. manners, or their amusements, and the complicated 
form of this. very game is an argument against such a supposition. 
From hence it may be fairly supposed, that the game of cards, like 
the game of chess, travelled from India to the Arabians ; particu- 
larly as it seems that the gipsies were originally Indians, driven 
from their country ; and as they traversed the north of Asia and 
Africa before they reached Europe, introduced the game of cards 
into those countries, from whence it passed over to Europe long 
before them. . What were the objects represented on the oriental 
cards, or the games played with them, at their introduction into 


Europe, we have now no means of satisfactorily ascertaining ; but. 


we may presume it is probable that they were not very remotely 
different from the old Italian and Spanish cards, and the four suits, 
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Spade, (swords) coppe, (cups) denari, (money) and bastone, (clubs) 
adopted both by the Italians and Spaniards, were probably the suits 
of the eastern game, as some of these objects are still retained in 
their modern cards. But the solution of these questions must be 
Jeft to future inquirers, who can visit the only sources of information 
upon these points, the oriental writers, or the intelligent and learned 
natives of the East. ‘That they have written instructions for play: 
ing their games, there tan be no doubt, and that they have a tra- 
ditional, if not a written account of the origin of cards, is also to be 
presumed. It is, however, extremely probable, that the ancient 
original game of the East, whether it had little or much resemblance 
to chess, and whether military ot not, was first adopted by all na: 
tions, before they invented their own national games ; and that they 
also played the games of their own invention with these eastern 
cards, before they underwent any change. This, we may presume, 
was the game in its simplest form, consisting of thirty-six cards only; 
the more complicated game resembling Tarocco, was most undoubt- 
edly of later invention, and may not have been introduced into Eu: 
rope until a subsequent period.” P. 15, 


Thus far then to use an old English phrase, in this author's 
way, it is “ cardes and cardes” between us and the author. 
Let us now proceed to the second section, the conmencement 
and a great portion of which is occupied by a Dissertation on 
the Xylographic and Typographic arts. But before the reader 
sha!] have advanced two pages, he will again find himself en- 
tangled among those extraordinary people, the Chinese. We 
would enter our protest here against a form of words, which we 
think the author too frequently and too confidently repeats, name- 
ly, ‘it as universally acknowledged,” “ universally admitted.” 
‘The Chinese are certainly not to be quoted, or depended upon 
for chronological accuracy ; their xwras unlike that of our own, 
or the sufficiently precise one of the Mahometan system, are not 
fixed on datas, which are indisputable. But as the object seems 
to be to trace the progress of these arts, and to ascertain their 
origin, it avails little to assert, either that the Chinese or 
other Asiatic nations may have known and practised the art of 
engraving on blocks of wood, and yet Europe may not have de- 
rived this art from thence. ‘Then again it is affirmed, that those 
travellers who have visited Asia at a later period, have declared 
that this art was invented by the Chinese, and that the Euro- 
peans derived their knowledge of it, from that ingenious and an- 
cient nation. Then again, “ that the Xylographic art was exer- 
cised by the Chinese at a period long antecedent to its possible 
origin in Europe is now universally admitted.” What does all 
this mean? ‘The art might not be derived from the. Chinese, 
and yet it was! Surely nothing can be more inconclusive, nei- 
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gher are the subjects kept sufficiently separate and distinct, for 
after the assertion above made relative to the Xylographic art, 
the reader is abruptly carried away to an account of the Chinese 
use of moveable types in printing, their books and their bioeks, 
The pages are here and indeed every where crowded with notes 
from various writers, and books ef travels, many of which are in 
every body’s hands. are | 

At page 85, et seq. Ramusio, Marco Polo, and others, are 
introduced to prove what nobody will or can deny, that at a very 
early period the Chinese practised a mode of printing or stamp- 
ing with coloured ink, yet after all there is no testimony from 
Marco Polo to demonstrate that he was a witness to the pro- 
gress of this nation in the Xylographic art, which the author 
regrets, a3 we do also. 

That the signatures prefixed to public documents, by means of 
seals or stamps, js Certainly a proof from the time of Charlemagne, 
and indeed, before him, that the art of engraving on weed and 
metal was known, and that ultimately this practice might lead 
to the discovery of printing, is sufficiently notorious ; and to use 
the author’s favourite phrase, universaily admitted. But then at 
this part of the work, the attention is agaim drawn off by a sort 
of dissertation on architecture, and a copious note to prove that 
the first Churches were probably the work of those Romans 
who were first converted to Christianity. 

At p.95 we have a very singular narrative from Papillon, 
which has all the air of romance. But, true or false, the author 
uses it to prove the existence of the Xylographic art in Italy at 
the close of the fourteenth century. With respect to the Biblia 
Pauperum, it has been so repeatedly discussed by Heineker, 
Breitkoff, and others, that as no materially new facts are intro- 
duced, that it seems here pernntted io occupy more space than 
was necessary. Neither do we see or allow the expediency of 
the long quotation from Warren Albion’s Engiand, at p. 103; 
and were by no means sorry to meet with our acquaintance 
“ cards,” once more at p. 104. But here, again, all is doubt 

and uncertainty, After presuming that cards were of eastern 
origin, and only a varied modification of chess, the author laments 
his inability to prove that they were in use in the East, previ- 
ously to their being known in Europe. This appears to be grave 
trifling, Jt is in this place affirmed, “ that the Chinese and 
Hindoos made cards of paper there can be no doubt.” How- 
ever this may be, the author is sufficiently entertaining to justify 
the following extract. 


“ But that paper was not the only material of which they formed 
their cards, may be fairly presumed, as we see that they now use 
thin leaves, er tablets of ivory. That they were at first designed 
and 
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and painted by hand, must likewise be concluded: and thete cah 
be no reason to doubt that this was also the case at their first introx 
duction in Europe. It has been seen that in the year 1392, a 
comparatively small price was paid for three packs, or games of 


cards, painted for Charles the sixth of France; and it appears that. 


the very considerable sum of fifteen hundred gold crowns was paid 
by the Duke of Milan for a single pack, in the year 1430. All that 
can be inferred from this circumstance is, that the cards painted for 
the latter were richly embellished, and of very superior workman- 
ship. To this period also may be referred a splendid pack, des- 
cribed by Lanzi, which he had seen in the cabinet of Count Gia- 
como Durazzo, they were much larger than’ the cards in modern 
use, the figures painted on gold grounds, the paper on which they 
were made similar to that used in early manuscripts, the suits those 
in common use among the Italians, clubs, swords, and pence. Thé 
style of art similar to that of Jacobello del fiore, but Lanzi was told 
by experienced judges that the outline of them was printed, and 
the colour filled in by means of stensil plates, and says they are the 
most ancient monument of this kind with which he is acquainted, 
if Lanzi, and those whom he consulted, are right in their judgment 
that these eards have their outlines really printed, and if the period 
to which they are assigned be correct, they must be considered as a 
most important document in support of the origin of the Xylogra- 
phic art among the card-makers; and a strong argument might be 
deduced from them in favour of the claims of Italy to the earliest 
exercise of the art. The gold grounds upon which they are said to 
be painted, manifest that cards, after the invention of the mode of 
multiplying them by mechanical! means, continued to be more richly 
decorated for personages of distinction, than for the people, in the 
same manner that books, and particularly missals, continued to be 
written, and richly embellished, long after the invention of print« 
ing. It was much about the period when calligraphy and the other 
elegant arts, which had hitherto been almost exclusively cultivated 
in religious houses, left their monastic abodes, and became diffused 
among and cultivated by the laity, that the productions of the 
Xylographic art also seem to have considerably increased, if not to 
have had their rise. It becomes, therefore, a very plausible con- 
jecture, that this art, which had as yet been confined to the purpose 
of producing the rude images of saints, and other devotional objects, 
migrated with them from the convents where it had hitherto been. 
only practised, and was eagerly seized upon by the painters of 
cards and images, as a means of very much abridging their labours 
in the production of these objects, which they had till then been 
accustomed to paint and design by hand. It seems certain that 
cards were in pretty general use, at least very early in the fourteenth 
century, and probably long before the adoption of this art in the 
manufacture of them. ‘lhe demand for these fascinating objects, 
when it became possible to attain them at a moderate price, would 
naturally increase ; and thus the art of engraving on wood arose to 
‘cal considerable 
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considerable consequence, and the productions of it soon became a 

most important article of commerce: this supposition is counte-. 
nanced by the circumstance of the names Kartenmacher and Kar ' 

tenmahler occurring earlier in the rolls of the corporations of the 

German cities, than either the appellation Bildermahler, Bilderma- 

cher, or Briefmahlers., At Augsburg, in 1418, the Kartenmachers 

are mentioned in the town book; the cardmakers were, however, 

also employed in engraving devetional images, as well as the objects 
of their own peculiar profession; for at Ulm, Brietkopf says, they 
have still a tradition, that they were formerly Bildermachers.” 
P. 107. 


We now are brought (p. 109) to the most complete sketch of 
typographical history, that has hitherto been given to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

“ 'l'o which place then 1s the invention of printing to be as- 
signed, to Mentz or to Harlem ?” 

This sketch commences witha very long quotation, in Latin, 
from a work of Adrian Junius, a physician of Harlem: The 
original is mserted in the notes, and the substance transferred to 
the text. ‘he story has been told so often, though perhaps not 
so completely, that it does not seem expedicnt to detail it. After 
an examination, doubtless with adequate care, of the evidence as 
it is to be extracted from all the more celebrated writers on the 
subject, of Junius, of Meerman, Heineker, Lambiret, Santander, 
and many others, in which great erudition in this way is dis- 
played, and unwearied diligence has been exerted, the author 
thus concludes his observations. 


“It may further be remarked, that Fust and Schoeffer, in the 
subscriptions to the books printed by them, lay no claim to the ins 
vention, but onlv to the perfection of the art. While the Sub- 
scription to the Catholican, which is universally admitted to have 
been executed by Gutenberg, is also silent on this head; but the 
modest formula in which he has pointed out the novelty of the 
means by which it was produced, attributing the honour to his 
country, and the glory to God, has something in it of an eloquent 
sublimity, which fills us with admiration of his character. To re- 
sume in a few words, the most probable origin and progress of the 
art, may be thus deduced; tabular, or block painting, applied to 
the multiplication of figures of saints, and playing cards, appears 
to have been the first step, which, it is possible, may have been 
derived from the East. Inscriptions under and upon these objects 
of devotion, and subsequently a collection of these in the form of 
a book, followed ; from thence was elicited the idea of multiplying 
the donatuses, or elementary books for children, in the same man- 
ner. ‘These and the books of devotional figures, may have been 
first produced in Holland, according to the testimony of Ulric 
Tell, Previous to 1440 Gutenberg had conceived at ——- 
the 
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the idea of printing with moveable types, and it is most likely hig 


first essays were with engraved wooden characters, to which he. 


subsequently may have have substituted engraved characters of 
metal; to these succeeded, probably after his removal to Mentz, 
cast metal types produced from moulds in an imperfect manner, 
compared with that which was subsequently invented by Schoef- 
fer, and to which he lays claim. ‘These it is true, are not positive 
facts, but deductions from.existing evidence much more probable 
than the conjectural and incongruous traditions in favor of other 
persons and other countries. Such at least are the impressions 
made upon our minds by an attentive perusal of all that has been 
written upon the subject, and confirmed by examination of the 
most important monuments of early typography which have come 
down to us; such also we trust will be the impression upon the 
minds of our readers, if we have been sufficiently explicit ; but as 
the subject is only incidental, we have been constrained to omit 
much which might have been urged, in further confirmation of 
the claims of Gutenberg ta be considered the inventor of print- 
ing”... P. 171s | 
The art of engraving on wood, a phrase more grateful to our 
taste than ‘“ Xylography,” is again resumed, p. 1715; and spe-~ 
cimens given of a very curious and very ancient German pack 
of cards, belonging to that venerable and accomplished antiqua- 
rian, Mr. Gough, whose Dissertation on the subject is also in- 
troduced. ‘he very beautiful specimens of engraving on wood, 
which succeed this Essay, really deserve distinct notice, and 
particular commendation. Consideration will be taken of these 
hereafter ; but it is impossible to suppress the satisfaction with 
which we examined the pack of cards engraved by Jost Amiren, 
each of which is accompanied by a moral distich in Latin and 
German. It seems very improbable that the specimens of Chal- 
cography, at pp. 202, 3, could be intended for playing cards. 
‘he name of Mr. Douce always inspires respect, and his Col- 
lection, which is almost as extensive as his kindness and readiness 
m assisting all undertakings having the benefit of any branch of 
hterature in view, has heen much, and indeed judiciously used, 
in the present work. Mr. Ottley also, who has lately appeared 
before the public as an author of a History of Engraving, has 
supplied Mr. Singer, from his collection, with many curious 
materials. The specimens of German cards at pp. 210 et seq. 
are eminently excellent. It certainly may be considered as a 
matter of wonder, that with so many beautiful specimens of an- 
client cards remaining in the cabinets of the curious, no attempt 
should have been made to improve the specimens in common 
use. There appears a disposition on the part of the author to 
explain the grotesque figures which are seen on modern cards, 
by conceiving them to resemble some represeutations of the hu- 
man 
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man figure among the Chinese. Surely this looks like a deter- 
mination to bend every thing to a certain system. We have, 
nevertheless, no scruple in making the acknowledgment, that 
this second, section 1s by for the most interesting and amusing 
part of the whole work. ‘There is less elaborate display of this 
sort of learning, fewer of the Sesquipedalia Verba, of which 
the author seems in general too fond, much curious information, 
and many entertaining anecdotes. ‘The notes however here, as 
elsewhere, are unnecessarily prolix, the quotations from well 
known books oftentimes superfluous, and the proclamations, 
advertisements, and gazettes, permitted to occupy too large an 
interval. 


In the commencement of the Third Section, which describes - 


some of the principal games of cards, we immediately distinguish 
the same fondness for system. Mr. Singer having reasoned 
himself into the belief, that as the game of chess was symbolical. 
of war, and as cards are in all probability an extension of the 
pieces of that game, ergo, we may naturally expect that the 
earliest game of cards would be an emblem of a warlike 
combat. 

But surely this ts a most illogical deduction, and looks very 
like the “ stet pro ratione voluntas.” If we are not very much 
mistaken, meny will be inclined to dispute the assumption, and 


many more to deny the inference. ‘Fhe author candidly con-~ 


fesses, that he has not been able to trace any vestige of this ear- 
liest game on the cards; and it may be confidently asserted; 
that in ali the principal games here enumerated and described, 
there is. nothing which appears to us (who indeed acknowledge 

our ignorance 1 these affairs, having not often turned up trumps) 
at all analogous to military warfare. Notwithstanding what is 
here < isserted, that the introduction of the queen is attributable 
to French gallantry, we should be inclined to contend that the - 
appearance of this august female personage is necessarily asso- 
ciated with pacific ideas. We are also disposed to consider the 
knave not at all of a warlike cast and character. He rather re- 
minds us of the fool or jester of the court, who, in all the king- 
doms of Europe, as well as in our own, was considered as a 
necessary appendage of royalty. ‘The above is not given as an 
opinion which is conceived to be of any material weight, but it 
is one, and Mr. Singer's is no more, matter vf reasonable con- 
jecture. 

‘Lhe games of cards, which are here described at some ex- 
tent, and sometimes with more circumstantiality than seems 
quite necessary, will be found in the various books of games, 
and sports, and pastimes, which have at various times appeared. 
Large quotations are given from Cotton's Complete Gameste:, 

tL from 
YOL. VL. SEPTEMBER, 1816. 
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O74 Singer’s History of Playing Cards. 


from Minshew, Strutt, from Sir John Harrington, Rowland, 
and many others. Indeed the notes are very copious through- 
out the volume. It was rather a cause of fortification that we 
were not reminded of some of the favourite games of our youth, 
having been much delighted on former occasions with the royal 
game of Putt, Laugh and lay down, and, above all, with that 
most ingenious and fascinating game, Beggar my Neighbour. 
By way of moral to the whole, and to take leave of his subject 
with becoming gravity, Mr. Singer concludes his Third Section 
with the following anecdote. 


‘¢ The celebrated Mr. Locke is reported to have been once in 
company with three distinguished noblemen, his contemporaries, 
the Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and Anglesea, who proposed 
cards, when Mr. Locke declined playing, saying, he would amuse 
himself by looking on. During the time these noblemen were at 
_play, he was observed to busy himself by writing in his table book. 
_ At the conclusion of their play, Lord Anglesea’s curiosity prompted 
“him to ask Locke what he had been writing. His answer was, 
‘* in order that none of the advantages of your conversation might 
be lost, I have taken notes of it.?, And producing his note book, 
“it was found to be the-fact. The inanity of such a collection of 
‘disjeinted jargon, it is said, had the desired effect on the three 
noble philosophers: the reproof was not lost upon them, and cards 
were never. again attempted to be substituted for rational conver- 
gation, at least in the presence of Mr. Locke.”’ 


An Appendix is subjoined, consisting of fourteen articles, 
chiefly extracts, elucidating, or intended to elucidate, the matter 
which precedes. Among others, is an extract from Cotton’s 
_Gamester, nearly to the extent of an entire sheet. Nothing 
_eccurred which particularly impressed us with the necessity of 
detailing the contents of these different papers. rg 

There is one thing which will admit of no dispute: the author 
has produced a_ beautiful book: the typography is excellent : 
the engravings, both those on copper and those on wood, cannot 
be too highly commended, and they are inserted with no par- 
“ gimonious restriction. ‘The work is inscribed to Mr. Roscoe, 
in testimony of the highest admiration of his domestic and pa- 
triotic virtues. The former we are by no means disposed to 

* call im question; with respect to the second, the word patriot- 
_ ism has ever been, and ever will be, variously interpreted. It 
" seems more than probable that Mr. Singer entertains a very 
’ different idea on this subject from what has been consistently and 
“invariably avowed by the Bririsu Critic. Be this as it may, 
~ we trast, that by the a circulation of his work, Mr. 
, Singer will finally be found to have played his Cards well. 
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Walter’s Lectures. 275 


Arr. VI. Lectures on the Evidences in Favour of Qhfistia- 
nity. and the. Doctrines of the Church of England : intended 
for the Use of Young Persons, and particularly as prepara- 
‘tory to.their first partaking of the Lord’s Supper. By the 
Rev.,.Henry Walter, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. 158 pp. Rivingtons. 1816. 


AT. no period in the annals of this nation has the religious edu- 
cation of the higher ranks been an object of more serious, nay, of 
more awful importance, than at the present moment. On the ove 
side, a freezing and philosophical indifference would blend truth 
and falsehood, zeal and bigotry, sense and nonsense, Scripture 
and infidelity, in one common mass, and by extending an affect- 


“ed courtesy alike to all, would pass upon all alike the sentence 


of contempt and condemnation. © On the other hand, fanaticism 
in all its various branches is busy to inoculate even the youngest 
minds with its dangerous and delusive errors, and readily joins 
with the former enemy in undermining that Church, which is 
equa!ly distant from both extremes. : 
Thanks to the animated, the laborious, and the unremitting 
exertions of the National Society, the poor of this nation are now 
educated in the principles and the practice cf our pure and 
apostolie Church. But it is in vain that to the lower orders. of 
this kingdom this blessing is extended, if the children of the 
highest be suffered to remain in a state of religious ignorance 
which would disgrace even a pious heathen, If these be per- 
mitted to rise up to manhood in a state of darkness as to the first 


‘principles of the Christian religion, contented only with anatten- 
“dance upon a formal worship, which to their uninstructed mind 


speaks no meaning except that of tiresome repetition, can it be 
wondered, that in after life they should separate themselves into 
the two opposite divisions of indifference and fanaticism ; and that 
ustead of becoming a support they should become a scandal to 
that Church in whose doetrine and discipline they ought to have 
been educated, | It is the pride and the glory of our Church that 


“the more minutely her articles of faith are considered, the more 


severely her discipline is examined, the more strictly her practice 
is tried by the test of Scripture and ky the spirit of the Gospel, 


the more will her claims to our affectionate support as Christians 
_gnd as men, be furthered and enlarged. Ignorance and conceit 
,are the two great enemies with which it has ever been the lot of 
our Church to ¢ontend. _Most incumbent therefore is it upon 


all those, to whom either m private or in public the charge of the 
children of the higher orders is committed, first to ground their 
pupils in the high and leading doctrines of Christianity, aud then 
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076 Walters Lectures: 


as the reasoning powers gradually expand, to point out to thent 
the cagpsrondence of the articles, the liturgy and the discipline 
of our National Church, with both the letter and the spirit of 
the Gospel. We cannot entertain a doubt but that in all our 
chief seminaries, both public and private, these great points are 
insisted upon with all the care and anxicty which they so imperi- 
ously demand; that no time or exertion is spared anxiously 
to impress upon the rising generation Christian faith, Christian 
hope, and Christian practice ; that no opportunity is lost early to 
guard the imexperienced mind from the growing errors and ab- 
surdities of the day, and earnestly to engage its affection and love 
in the cause of that primitive and apostolie Church, which is. 
founded upon the Apostles aud Martyrs, Christ himself. being, 
the corner-stone. 

We doubt not but that these duties have been so carefully, 
aud so continually performed, that any recommendation on our 
part of instruments to assist in their execution would be super- 
tiluouy. If this were not the case we should earnestly recommend 
the volume before us, as a work peculiarly adapted to instruct the 
niinds of our rising youth in the great and Jeading doctrines of 
their Christian profession. It is intended by it’s author for the 





use of young persons, as prepafatory to their first partaking of the, 


Lord’s Supper; being not merely as an explanation of that rite, 
but as containing a clear and compendious statement of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, of the articles of our Established Church, 
and of the evidences on which they are to be received. 

Mr. Walter has. given us eight introductory lectures on the 


general evidences of Christianity, which are not only in them- 


selves short, clear, and convincing, but are especially adapted to 
arm the mind against the attacks of infidelity im after life. .We 
cannot give a better specimen of our author’s style than that which 
is contained in the following extract. | 

«¢ I by no means wish to prepare you for becoming a disputant 
on these subjects. Presumptuousness is a fault, as well as irreligion. 
In all discussions, the person, who defends any system against ob- 
jections started at the moment, labours under considerable disad- 
vantages, because his opponent chuses the ground of attack, and has 
probably considered and defended the same arguments before. The 
effect of your examining earnestly and carefully.into the proofs of 
the truth of Religion, and being once decidedly satisfied that those 
proofs are correct and clear, will I trust be this,—That whatever ob- 
jections you may afterwards hear made to parts of Revelation, or to 
the :Articles of your belief, you will reflect that, as truth cannot be 
changed, what was once proved true to your satisfaction, must re- 
main true, notwithstanding any perplexing arguments to the con- 
trary, , Objections to Religion itself will have no weight with you, 
as long asthe proofs ofits truth remain unassailable. : 
“ You 
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& You will probably understand my meaning better, if I borrow 
an illustration of it from the science to which you have lately begun 


to turn yourattention. You have learnt to prove that the exterior 


angle formed by producing one of the sides of a triangle, is greater 
than either of the interior opposite angles. From superior know. 
ledge on this subject, and a habit of considering these properties of 
lines and figures, I-might be able to bring forward many objections 
to the truth of this proposition, and to deduce many absurdities. 
These objections you might not be able to answer, and the absurdi- 
ties might perplex you; but still, having been once convinced that 
the truth of the proposition was fairly and correctly proved, you 
would remain convinced of its truth; you would feel assured that, 
however plausible my reasoning appeared, there must be some fal- 
lacy init; and-that as long as the proof of the proposition remain- 
ed unassailable, the proposition itself must, in strictness, be so 
too. In the same manner, after having convinced yourself, by an 
attentive examination of the proof, that Christianity is true, your 
belief of its truth will not be staggered by partial objections.. When 
you hear either arguments or sneers against religion, you will re- 
member, that what was once proved to be true must continue true; 
and without being obliged to call te mind all the steps of the proof 
by which you were convinced of its truth, you will feel satisfied that 
there must be some fallacy, some false reasoning in the arguments 
against religion, though you may not be able to detect at the mo- 


ment, what that fallacy is, or what part of the reasoning is incor- 
rect.” PY. 10, 


We trust that these cautions, never more necessary than at the 
present day, will sink deep into the mind of the young reader. 

We can particularly recommend to the notice of those en- 
gaged in the education of youth the very simple yet most con- 
vincing manner in which Mr. W. demoustrates the necessity of 
articles of fath, or in other words, of an Established Church. We 
shali give the whole lecture. 


*« Having proved that the Holy Scriptures have been written un- 
der the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we must now 
carefully examine what it is, which they require us to believe. On 
the most disputed points, of. this very important question, we are 
happily provided with a guide in the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. 

** You must not expect to find either precepts or doctrines laid 
down in the Bible with such precision, as is attempted in hunvin 
laws. The Scripture commands you to ‘ Honour your father and 
mother,’ leaving it to your own breast to decide, what line of con- 
duct is best adapted to the spirit of this Commandment, Our Sa- 
viour in the institution of that Holy Sacrament, of which you are 
about to partake, merely says; ‘ Do this, in remembrance of me,’ 


Jeaving the manner, in Which it should be done, to be regulated by 


the Church. 


« You 
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278 Walter’s Lectures. 


‘* You know that the Statutes of this Kingdom fill a great’ many 
volumes ; and, if we add the decisions of our courts of law, they 
would fill a moderate library. Our Bible must have been espand- 
éd to the same bulk, had the inspired writers attempted, to secure 
from misunderstanding every point of our belief, and every duty of 
our lives, with the same laborious accuracy of expression. The bad 
consequence of this would have been, that the poor, (every where 
the largest portion of mankind) could never have purchased the 
Sacred Volumes. 

“* Few would have had leisure to read them; still fewer would 
have had inclination ; and, of those, a very small portion could have 
comprehended in one view, a system dilated, and scattered over so 
large a space. Neither can we imagine that this mass of minute 
details would, after all, have by any means preserved unanimity 
amongst the numbers, who acknowledge the Bible as their rule 
of Faith, We see that, notwithstanding all possible pains 
taken to fix the precise meaning of a legal definition, yet law-suits 
are full as numerous as religious sects. For example; there is 


“scarcely a single word in the definition of the crime of Burglary, 


whieh has not made it necessary to refer a case to the Judges, as to 
whether this or that particular. offence came within the description 
of the crime, as given in the Statute Book : and these cases have, 
at length, been decided, rather by authority than reason. 

~ «* ‘We may understand from hence, why so many points of doc- 
trine are not more precisely defined in Scripture ; and that the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have prevailed in the Christian’ world, 
need not be causes of great wonder ; even though all Christians do 


“imagine, their different faiths to be consistent with the same one 


‘book. | 

“ It isno more wonderful, that Christian teachers should differ, 
as to the proper distinction between Grace and Merit ; than that ex- 
bibs lawyers should differ, as to the meaning of an Act of 
Parliament. Ifhowever, some errors and disputes have originated 
in a real difficulty of understanding some texts of Scripture, a 
much greater number of sects, and mistakes of a much more im- 
portant nature, have proceeded from that fondness for paradox, 


‘which often accompanies great abilities, or from the vanity and pre- 


judice of ignorant teachers. 

_ © To protect from error and delusion the numbers, who are ne- 
cessarily. unable to judge for themselves, it was usual for the Clergy 
to call together, in the case of any new dispute, a Council, consist- 
ing ofall such persons as from their learning, or personal influence, 
had most authority with the multitude. This Council, after due ex- 
amination, usually published a decree, declaring what was their opi- 
nion of the passages of Scripture which affected the question in dis- 
pute ; and the people either acquiesced in their decision, or chusing 
other teachers, separated themselves from the Chureh *. 9001 


" . ———s 
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* * In the latter case they were called Heretics, from the word 
“Aieoss, ‘ asect, or party,’ ” 
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* In process of time, however, when the Emperors embraced 
Christianity, Religion. became a state question ; and these Councis 
degenerated from religious into political meetings. ‘The members 
no longer voted this or that doctrine to.be right or wrong, accord- 
ing as it appeared to be consistent or inconsistent with Scripture, 
but according as it suited or not, the views of the Emperor, or 
Pope. Hence they gradually gave their sanction, on the one hand, 
to the superstitions of the Greek Church; on the other, to the am- 
bitious claims, and artful errors of the Roman Pontiffs. 

«¢ At the Reformation, therefore, it was necessary to declare, as 
is done in the 2let Article, that * Things ordained by General 
Councils, as necessary to Salvation, have neither strength nor autho- 
rity, unless it may be declared that they may be taken out of Hol 
Scripture.’ Instead then of the bulky decrees of Councils, which 
had by this time swelled to hundreds of volumes, our Reformers 
drew up Thirty-nine Articles, declaratory of their opinion as to the 
most important doctrines of Christianity. Those persons who think 
that these Articles are not inconsistent with the Scriptures, are 
properly members of the Church of England. These Articles were 
drawn up with great labour and diligence, and received gradual al- 
terations and corrections down to the time of Charles the Second, 

‘* You must not suppose that, in asking your assent to the doc- 
trines contained in the Articles, I am asking you to believe more 
than is to be found in the Bible. In the Scriptures are many de- 
tached passages, sometimes apparently contradictory ones, relating 
to the same point of doctrine. Our Church asserts, that from_a 
comparison of these different texts, the result is, that we are bound 
to believe, what these Articles contain. They are drawn up with 
a reference to disputed points. You will find no Article asserting 
that we must not steal, because the command in Scripture to that 
effect has never been misunderstood. But had any persons chosen 
to teach, that the word steal, as it stands in Scripture, only meant 
defrauding the public treasury, and not robbing individuals; and 
that, consequently, we were under no obligation to abstain from 
robbing private persons; and had such teachers found numerous 
disciples ; then it would have been necessary to have added ang- 
ther article, stating, that by the command, ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ 
was meant, that we should neither rob ror defraud any petson or 
body of persons. This may serve for an illustration, of the manner 
in which articles of faith have been rendered necessary. . "They serve 
as guides to pious laymen in their cnquiries, and no person is allow- 
ed to become a Ciergyman of the Establishment, without first de- 
claring his solemn assent to these Articles,” P. 36. _ 


Mr. W then proceeds to examine the Thirty-nine Articles'‘one by 
one, to explain their real meaning, and to shew their correspond - 
ence with Seriptare. This task he has performed in a style equally 
neat, short, and perspicuous. . As a proof of the truth of our 
opinion we shall extract his exposition of the Twelfth Article, 
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280 Walter’s Lectures. 


in which the doctrines of free justification and human merit are 


stated in a manner no less scriptural and just, than simple and 
familiar. , 


‘Thad told you, that the Articles were drawn up, to express the 
opinion of our Church, on disputed points only. _ And yet we have 
here an Article, which declares no more than, that though our best 
actions must always partake of human weakness, they are yet a proof 
of our religioussincerity, and acceptableto God ; he overlooking their 
imperfection, in consequence of the atoning merits of our Saviour. 
The fact is, that this Article was not written by the founders of our 
Church in King Edward the VI’s time. Without previous experi- 
ence to the contrary, they must.naturally have presumed that, it 
could not be required of them to declare, that good works were 
pleasing to the Author of all good. 

“© ¢ To do good, and to communicate ; forget not: for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased*,’ says St. Paul. But I will not 
waste words, in attempting to prove, what every page of Scripture 
testifies. That understanding, must surely be blinded by very 
heavy prejudices, which needs the assistance of accumulated texts, 
to enable it to see this truth. Before the year 1562, however, certain 
sects called Antinomians, or Solifidians, had arisen ; who denied the 
necessity of good works. ‘lhese sectaries might have taken advan- 
tage of the expressions in the eleventh Article, to assert, that their 
creed was not different from that taught by our Church. To pre- 
vent, therefore, the possibility of such misrepresentation, and to 
check the growth of these erroneous doctrines, this Article was 
composed, and inserted immediately after the eleventh. Combining 
the language and doctrine conveyed in beth these Articles, we may 
fairly. state, that the doctrine which our Church deduces from the 
Scriptures is, as follows ;—'The cause, of our salvation, is, the merits 
and sufferings of our Saviour, by which he purchased our redemp- 
tion.—Our strenuous exertions to obey and Jove him are the condi- 
dion, on which we shall be allowed to take advantage of the mer- 
cies, which he hoids cut to us. 

« The assistance of a familiar illustration will, I trust, make this 
yery important distinction intelligible to you. 

** Suppose the goverrment of this country should reward the 
services of an able general with large territorial grants in one of its 
colonies; suppose also, that being desirous of encouraging the 
growth of some particular production of that colony, they should 
make the grant conditzonal, and insert a clause, that the heirs of the 
said general should only hold this estate by the tenure, of producing 
every year, in the king’s courts, a certificate, that two aéres of 
ground at least had been that year devoted to the production ‘re- 
quired in the deed of grant. ow, surely, any descendant of this 
general would be thought to use very incorrect language, if he 
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should boast, that this estate was continued in his hands for his me- 
ritin annually cultivating two acres with the prescribed production, 
He would immediately be told, that is the condition, indeed, on 
which you hold your land; but the cause, of your riches, is the va- 
Jour of your ancestor. On the other hand, should he foolishly ne- 

elect to comply with the condition, he would be told, at once, that 
he had thrown away all claim to the estate. 

«© Just so, God has been pleased to make us an offer of * Glory, 
honour and immortality,’ for Christ’s sake, Desiring also the pro- 
pagation of virtue, as best harmonising with his own pure and per- 
fect nature, and as most productive of happiness amongst his crea- 
tures, he has made our endeayours after perfect virtue the condition, 
on which we are allowed to take hold of his most gracious offer. 

‘< It is both presumption and ingratitude to Christ, to speak or 
think of heavenly rewards, as if they were due to us as a matter of 
right for our own merits. It is the height of folly to think that sal- 
vation will be bestowed upon us, if we neglect good works, the indis- 
pensable condition of the offer. 


«< This is the great, the vital doctrine of.Christianity, by which 
it is distinguished from mere Natural Religion. 

" Uninspir ed philosophy might lead us ‘to discover the existence 
of a God, and might enable us to draw up rules of moral practice, 
and to prove with tolerable certainty the necessity of complying 
with those rules. But Christianity alone teaches us, in the words 
of our Saviour, to say, even ‘ when we shall have done aid those 
things which are commanded us, we are unprofitable servants: we 
have done that which was our duty to do.’ Nothing, short ofan im- 
mediate revelation from heaven, could assure us, that for those 
transgressions, of which even the most perfect must be sometimes 
guilty, satisfaction has been made by the sacrifice of our blessed 
Redeemer ; that ‘ Christ was once offered to bear the sins. of many : 


and that unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation*.’ ”? _ P. 67. 


From these extracts it will appear that Mr. Walter has fur- 
nished us with a'‘book which was much wanting, viz. a clear and 


compendious exposition of the Articles of our Established Church, 


calculated for the use of early youth. ‘This little volume might 


be introduced with peculiarly good effect among the higher 
classes of our prineipal schools, as it is written with a simplicity 
of style, and a happiness of illustration especially calculated to 
secure the attention even of the thoughtlessness and volatility of 
youth, and what is of infinitely greater importance, to provide a 
yeady answer to all those quibbling and delusive objections, in 
which the petulancy of youth is too apt to indulge. 

We trust that success may attend the exertions of Mr. W. 
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lees for the sake of himself, than of those to whom it is addressed, 
as we are persuaded that the highest gratification which he could 
receive, is the consciousness of the inestimable advantage that his 
labours may have conferred upon others. 





Arr. VIT. Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doc- 
trines of «Atonement and Sacrifice, &c. Together with Re- 
marks on the Version of the New Testament, lately published 

“by the Unitarians. By Witham Magee, D.D. F.R.S. 

if. R. L.A. Dean of Cork, Chaplain to his Excellency the 
“Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. Cadell and Davies, 1816. 


‘ 


EN introducing the present volume to the acquaintance of our 
teaders, we are rather called upon to describe its contents than 
to detail its perfections. ‘The fifteen years which have elapsed 
since the publication of Dean Magce’s great Work, have placed 
“ gue DiscoursEs oN ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE, in 
the rank of books of standard authority, and have enrolled the 
author among the most celebrated names in English Theology, 
‘Toannounce the publication of a supplementary volume to that 
work, is to pronounce its sufficient paneg ;ric. 

The two writers who, in express publicaions, have directed 
their attention to the Unitarian Version, have fulfilled their en- 
gagements, and accomplished their purpose. ‘The incidental 
objections, which have been occasionally urged by the learned 
Bishops of St. David's and Calcutta, have attained their speci- 
fic object. One object, with respect to this version, still re- 
mained a desideratum, When the Unitarians undertook to re- 
cast the version of Archbishop Newcome, they felt it to be not 

; politic, but saw that it was necessary, to apprize their read- 
ers, of the full extent of. their deviations from the translation, 
which they adopted as their basis. When they discarded a 
reading from the text, it carried at least the specious appearance 
of fairness and impartiality to replace it in the margm, and by 
thus leaving it to the option of the reader, to restore the rejected 
phrase, they eventually perpetuated the version which they vir- 
tually superseded. Impressed with a due sense of the weight of 
these considerations, their panegyrists and defenders laboured, 
but too effectually, to gain credit to the assertion ; “ that z/ere- 
ever they had judged it expedient to deviate from the —Primate’s 
translation, the editors have, with the most scrupulous Jidetity, 
given notice of the change, and set down the Primate’s “words 
in the margin.” “How much the credit of the work, and’ its 
editors, is implicated inthe event of the one being convicted Uf 
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deliberate falsehood, and the other of the grossest corruptio 
need not be specifically stated. Such is the object to, which, the 
Dean of Cork directs his peculiar attention; and the clear, full, 
and unanswerable substantiation of both counts in this charge, 
constitutes the great value of the supplementary volume with which 
the learned writer has enlarged “Tue Discourses on 
ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE.” 


“The reverse of the affirmative,’’ says the author, “so per- 
emptorily made by both [editors and their defenders, ] is noto- 
riously the fact; and a fact which presents itself in such a form, 
that, although the compilers of this new version are entitled to 
take credit for much of precipitancy and carelessness on mah 
points, yet they cannot be allowed to claim the unqualified benefit 
of that excuse upon this. Of the numerous examples which might 
be cited in support of the assertion here made, I shall adduce a 
Sew, which will abundantly suffice to shew what degree of reliance 
is tobe placed on the accuracy of these Unitarian editors: and 
which, «s vitally affecting some of the great doctrines of Christianity, 
will clearly manifest, how far “ honour and honesty” have been 
followed in ‘* making open acknowledgment” of every departure 
from the Version professed to be held in view.”’ P. 479. i 


With a view to substantiate this charge, half a dozen instances 
are selected, (p. 480.) from the mostremarkable of those texts 
of Scripture, which are contested by the Orthodox and the Uni- 
tarians; Luke i. 35. Johni. 12, [bid. i. 13. Rom, ix. 5. 
2, Cor. vill. 9. Heb. xu. 25, 26. The various readings of these 
passages, as contained in Archbishop Newcome’s revisal, and 
the Unitarian’s Version, are confronted ; and upon these, taken 


as so many ¢heses, the author divides his subject, and pursues . 


Sef 


his discussion. (#i4.482—727.) As supplementary to the maig 
object of his work, the objections to the introductory chapters 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, arising from tbe testimony of the 
Ebionites and Marcionites, are reconsidered, (pp. 727—737); 
and some altention is, in conclusion, bestowed on the chrono- 
logical error fastened upon the Evangelists, in determining 
the time of Herod’s death, aud of our Lord’s nativity, P. 788, 
et sqq. ; 
Having thus stated the object of the learned author, and 
the scope of his discussion, we will indulge ourselves in the plea- 
sure of following him through the various topics on which be 
has enlarged. We do not, indeed, profess to detail the nume- 
rous authorities which he has accumulated from the wide range 
of ancient and modern theology, or to pursue his. arguments 
through their various ramifications, in illustrating and establish- 
ing the truth, in detecting and chastising the errorsof its oppo- 
nents. To form an adequate idea of the author in this respect, the 


reader 
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reader must be referred to the work itself. Investigations pursued 
through that rage of inquiry, and with that accuracy of re. 
search, which distinguish writers of the class now before _us, 
will not admit of abridgement; and were the task feasible. in 
itself, it would be wholly impracticable within the limits which 
we have prescribed to ourselves. 

The first instance of unfaithfulness charged against the Uni. 
tarian editors, (p. 482.) is taken from Luke 1, 35 ; in which they 
have substituted “ a Son of God,” for “ the Son of God;” 
omitting all mention of this dereliction of their professions, and 
deviation from their standard version. Collateral observations 
are added, on Rom. 1. 4. Luke xx. 70, and other paralle| 
texts, relative to the eternal filiation of the Son of God; the 
errors and inconsistencies of the editors, in their use of the de. 
finite and indefinite forms of applying the article, find thew. me- 
rited exposure and castigation ; and the true force of¢the pas- 


.sages, which they have perverted, is determined, by an appeal 


‘to the highest authorities. 

‘ Some share of the gratification and instruction which we have 
derived from the discussion prosecuted through these subjects, 
we wish to impart to our readers. In investigating the force of 
the titles, * Son of God,” and “ Son of Man,’ we formerly 
confronted the opinion of Mr. Joues with that of Mr. Bryant; 
the more careful inquiries and comprehensive views of our au- 
thor, present us with the following full aud accurate view of the 
subject. 


«« Before I dismiss the subject it is worth remarking, that of the 
two titles, Son of God, and Son of Man, applied to our Lord in 
the New Testament, each of them more than eighty times, the 
former is a title used familiarly of our Lord dy all ; but the latter 
is a name applied only dy himself, excepting in Acts vii. 56, where 
he is said to be seen by St. Stephen, in the heaven, after his as- 
cension; and in Heb. ii. 6. and Rev, i. 13. xiv. 14. the first of which 
is a quotation from the Psalms, and the other two refer, as the 
version of St. Stephen did, to that exaltation in the heavens, which, 


-with our Lord’s dying words he declared, awaited the Son of Man : 


So that, in truth, except when eur Lord himself assumes it, as an 
appellation, it is never used concerning him in the New Testament, 
save only to establish the fact of his having ascended into heaven; 
which, to mortal eye, could have been represented only in his bo- 
dily form; in that form, in reference to which he had designated 
himself as the Son of Man.’’ P. 498. ». 


In the second instance of malversation and bad faith, charged 
against the editors, p. 516; the phrase “ he gave authority fo 
be the children of God,” is substituted for “ he gave power to. 
become children of God.” "The importance which. the editors. 
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atinéx to this alteration is then shewn from their observations on - 
the force of the term“ authority ;” and from the effect which - 
the exploded reading possesses, as “ threatening the destruc- 
tion of the Unitarian hypothesis.” In the course of the obser-! 
vations, on this head, the false glosses, the iguorant and dishos 
nest misrepresentations of the Unitarians, are, with our author’s 
usual power and perspicuity, again exposed and refuted; and 
the full force of the disputed passages determined, from an ac- 
curate examination of authorities, original as well as secondary. 

Of the most offensive charge urged against the disciples of 
the new theological and critical school, we wish our readers: 
should possess some favourable specimen : we accordingly pre- 
sent them with the following, selected from the works of Mr. 
Thomas Belsham, whom common fame has placed at the head 
of the Unitarian apostolate. Some instances of the learning of 
that oracle of his sect have been already put in record ; the fol- 
lowing instance of his honesty is commended by “the wise meu 
of the British Critic” to the circle of thew readers. 


«“ The word a28:iy,” observes our author, “ this writer and the 
editors had found it convenient, (after Mr. Wakefield), to render 
* receive’ [John i. 17, 18.] in place of the usual reading, ¢ take ;” 
and. to justify this, Mr. Belsham subjoins a note, assigning the 
meanings given to the Greek word by Schleusner. “ * Avu8cow, manu 
aliquid eapio, Matt. xiv. 19. alid quacunque ratione accipio, re- 
cupero, Matt. xix. 29. John xiii. 12.’’? Schleusner. See Calm 
Inguiry, p. 173. Here is the quotation, from Schleusner, in the 
precise form in which Mr. Belsham has given it, even to the.in- 
verted commas ”’ , 

“* Now, in the first place, it is surely a gross falsification of his 
author, to give, as one continued quotation from him, (as the esta- 
blished meaning of the form here employed by Mr. Belsham, une- 
quivocally implies,) that, which is an arbitrary selection of words 
drawn violently together from various parts of a lengthened context, .. 
in the present case amounting to more than an entire column of., 
close printing. But, even this is pardonable, compared with what 
yet remains to be noticed. Will any one believe it possible, that 
between the words ‘recupero’ and * Matt. xix. 29,’ which are 
presented as immediately joined in the quotation from Schleusner, 
given to us by Mr. Belsham, there are found in the original, the 
words that follow—‘ resumo, i. q. raaw Aay@dvw. (John x. 17/— 
that is, the decidedly active signification assigned by Sch/eusner to the 
word Aaiir in the very passage now under consideration, is actually 
cut out by Mr. Belsham, and the parts on each side adjoining 
stitched together, so that all now appears one continued textures” 
and Schleusner's name is made to meet the eye of the reader as an.’ 
authority for the sense of a passige going directly to the divine mass: 
ture of our Lory, the direct contrary of which sense Schleusner 
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had assigned to it, in the part which is purloined. Now what shall 
be said of such conduct as this? Is it too much to charge 
writers who are guilty of it with direct and deliberate falsehood, 


& this is, in fact, the prevailing practice with Unitarian writers,’ 
* 523. n. ' 


In the third instance of bad faith, selected from John iii, 
13, “ the Son of Man who was in heaven,” is substituted for 
“the Son of Man who is in heaven.” (P. 540). No marginal 
acknowledgment is made of this alteration: but a typographical 
mark is applied to the phrase “ who is in heaven,” intimating, 
that the clause 1s probably spurious, while no notification, what- 
ever is apparent in Newcome, no similar notification is apparent 
in Griesbach. After a suitable comment upon this falsification 
of Scripture, the learned author enters into a defence of the re- 
ceived reading, as genuine; and lays open to merited contempt 
the false glosses and perversions of the Unitarian expositors, 
The parallel passages. John i. 18. 11. 31. &c. to the text before 
us, relating to our Lord’s heavenly origin, are collected, and the 
common version and Unitarian gloss, confronted in parallel co- 


-lumns, are subjoined to the origimal. _ The learned author, with- 


out descending to the useless task of proving the inefficiency of 
the commentary, which is, indeed, sufficiently palpable; or as- 
suming the unnecessary office of vindicating the genuine sense 
of the adduced passages, which has been long established be- 
yond the power of “ the unlearned and sophistical critics of the 
Unitarian school,” to disturb them: proceeds to hold up to me- 
rited derision aiid contempt, “ the absurdity of the criticisms, 
and the incompetency of the critics.” 

With feelings of peculiar pleasure do we dwell upon the jea- 
lous care with which the able and zealous writer before us watches 
over the sacred deposit committed to the Church, in the in- 
spired Scriptures; in defending those venerable readings which 
are consecrated by an immemorial prescription, and in refuting 
the ineffectual, though specious, objections, urged against them 
by their impugners. In defence of the received reading of the 
text before us, nothing of importance remains for us to add to 
the learned author's judicious observations. itil 

_“ First, as.a reason for affixing the mark of highly probable 
spuriousness, [to “who is in heaven,” John iii, 13}. the note 
states, that ‘the clause is wanting in some of the best copies.’ 
Now to come to direct matter of fact ;. how. many and what are tlie 
copies? ‘The editors have not chosen to put us in possession of this 
knowledge, Upon. the whole, thzee; and, of these, one being so 
late,as the.11th or 12th century, the_testimony. reduces.neatly to 
the two remaining MSS. or, perhaps, more properlyaspéaking, 
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(one of these being not earlier than the Sth, or probably the-9th) 
to the single authority of the Vatican, a manuscript undoubtedly ef 
high antiquity.” (P. 542.) Ina note it is observed, ‘ ‘The clause 
is wanting also in one Version, the Ethiopic, and one of the Fathers; 
Greg. Naz. in a part of his works, whose genuineness has been. 
questioned. Every other Version, however, and every other Fa- 
ther, who cites the passage, has the clause.” ; 


With respect to the difficulty which arises from the internal 
evidence, it amounts to nothing; as it occurs in John i. 18. a 
text which has never been questioned. It will, however, abun- 
dautly account for the omission of the disputed clause im the, 
three MSS. and one Version and Father, which have been 
cited; the speediest mode of disposing of the difficulty of a 
text, in which our Lord, while on earth, asserts that he is iz 
heaven, lying in the suppression of the clause, which gave of- 
fence to the translator or transcriber. But the insertion of a 
passage, containing this difficulty, in all the authorities which 
may be cited in its support; including the old Italic and Syriac 
Versions, the testimony of Origen in the East *, and of Hilary 
ia the West +, not to mention other fathers, and the entire body 
of Greek MSS. is utterly inexplicable, on any principle of clas- 
sification or correction, which has been suggested by modern 
critics. In addition to these considerations, which place the re- 
ceived reading far above the reach of every objection, it remains 
to be observed, that the Ethiopic abounds in similar omissions f, 
and that the disputed reading is found in the Coptic, of which, it 
is conceived, the Ethiopic is a translation§. It is superfluous to 
offer a word to invalidate the testimony of the solitary father 
quoted, after the objection made by our author: it is, however, 
deserving of notice, that Greg. Nazianzene did not follow the 
Alexandrine or Palestine text, which exists in the three MSS. 
quoted against the Greek Vulgate ; and that his agreement with 
these texts, merely in omitting the disputed clause, must be of 
course considered accidental. And as to the three MSS. on 
which the entire onus of supporting the corrected reading now 
devolves, even on the testimony of the last reviser||, it appears, 





f — 
A 


* Orig. in. Gen, Hom, tv. Tom. II, p. 72. d. Comm. in Ep. ‘ad 
Rom. Tom. IV. p. 622. 

+ Hil. in 11. Ps. §-11. col $2. ¢. in ¢xxxvit. Ps. col. 514,-de 
Trin: Lib. X. § xviscol. 1045. ¢. 
“} Vid. ‘Pravis Lett, to Gibbon. p. 193. sqq. ed. Lud. 1786. 
-? § Renaudot, ap. Wetst. Prolegomm. Nov, Test::p. 110. - 

| Griesb.- Prolegomin. Nov. ‘Jest. Sect. I]. p. 1. Conf. Symb, 
Crit. Tom: Lp. clxix.n: " ; 
: that 
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that they’ possess @ ceincidence in error, in innumerable places. 
With these objections lying against the meagre list of testimos 
nies cited by Griesbach, in support of his conjectural emenda- 
tion; the advocates for an amendment of the received text on 
his authority, are rather entitled to our pity ~~ cénsure. 

In the fourth instance, cited from Rom. ix. 5. p. 563. the 
clause ‘“* Whose are the fathers, and of ehom by natural de- 
scené Christ came. “God who is over all be blessed for ever ;” 
is substituted for; “ Whose are the Fathers, and of whom, as’ 
concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever.” Of the antecedent alteration in this passage, the mar- 
gin of the Improved Version exhibits no notification; though, 
as our author observes, “it goes to the very essence of the So- 
cinian controversy.” After a variety of authorities is adduced, 
evincing the importance of this text, the shameful arts of the 
Unitarrans, in abusing the credulity of their readers, are exem- 
plified-and exposed, in a view of the manner im which they have 
dealt by this obnoxious passege. In the course of these obser- 
vations; the testrmony of Erasmus, Grotias, and Griesbach, of 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, &c. which are chalienged by the Uni- 
tarians in support of their cause, are examined in detail, and 
clearly shewn to deliver a sentence the very reverse of that 
forced on their declarations. ‘The testimony of Cyprian; Hi- 
lary, and Chrysostome, who are quoted, by the Unitarian expo- 
siters, against the received reading, is produced at large; and 
full proved to deliver a testimony directly contrary to that to 
which it is wrested. ‘These, and all other subsidiary proofs, tend- 
ing to establish the received reading, and to fix its proper signi- 
fication, are produced at large, ond asserted with that forte of 
reasoniiig, and induction of authorities, which evince the skill of 
the learned author to be not-less eminent in the critical pro- 
vinces of the science which he professes, than in the doc. 
trinal. 

kt is with considerable hesitation that we presume ‘to differ 
from a writer of such acknowledged accuracy.as the reverend» 
dignitary before us, who takes nothing on trust, and adopts no- 
thing rashly or hastily. While we venture to dissent from the . 
concluding remark of the subjoined observation, we, at the 
same time, offer it as an exarhple of the variety of lights in 
which-our author has contemplated his subject, who is mdeed 
tarely baffled, in attaining the mosi full and accurate view of it. 
After repeating a conjectural émendation of ‘the old Socinian 
Slichtingius,. who proposes substituting, ov & for & dv, in the 
passage before us ; and chastising Mr. Belsham, who informs 
us, with his usual kuowledge of Greek, that, by “ the trans- 
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position of a single letter, dv 6 for 6 dy,” this change is ‘effected; 
our author observes in continuation : ay 

«“ But to pass from these modern blunders to the ancient MSS, 
it should-be recollected, that as no one manuscript, nor any single 
Version or Father, gives the sentence at this day with the reading 
that has been here suggested; that the transposition, if it took 
place at all, must have been of a very early date; of a date al- 
most as early as that ef the epistle itself. Now, will any person, 
conversant with the history of the Greek language, undertake to af. 
firm, that atso remote a period, the change which has been here 
spoken of, could have been effected by ‘ the transposition of a 
single letter?? Can any one acquainted with the ancient Greek in- 
scriptions, venture to assert, that the Greek aspirate H had ceased 
to be employed in the age in which St. Paul’s Epistle was written ? 
And ‘if, on the contrary, there be good reason to think that it had 
not, will he deem that change so likely, which, so far from con- 


sisting in the mere transportation of a letter, would demand the 
alteration of the word HUOQNHIO into FIOCON ?”” P. 568. n. 


The difficulty here stated, seems to be completely solved by 
the manuscripts discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum. The 
submersion of this city, which perished with Pompeii, by an 
irruption of Vesuvius, may be referred to the times of Nero, on 
the authority of Seneca*: and the fourth year of the reign of 
the same prince is mentioned as the date of St. Paul’s Epistle, 
addressed to the Romans T. But from an inspection of the MSS. 
dug out of that city, it does not appear that the aspirate H was 
then in use. The character in which they are written may. be 
said to resemble that of the Alexandrine MS.; when a small 
allowance is made for the difference of the Italic and Egyptian 
writing : and in the work of Philodemus, published by Maz: 
zochi,. the letter H is accordingly used, as a vowel, not as an 
aspirate. But the admission of this point, involves no conces- 
sion to the claims of the Unitarians ; nor in the least invalidates 
the-mumerous proofs by which the author has independently 





* Senec. Nat. Quest. Lib. VI. cap. i. Tom. II. p. 782. ed. Amst. 
1672. He mentions the event as having taken place in the Consu- 
late of L. Memius Regulus and L. Virgmius Rufus ; which, accords 
ing to the Fasti Consulares, happened A. D. 63. 


+ The date of the Epistle to the Romans, according to the state-., 


ment of Dr. Mills, corrected by Fabricius, is fixed at A.D. 58, 
We mention it as a curious coincidence, that St. Paul and Seneca 
are said to have been correspondents; a collection of spurious 
epistles existing under their name; they certainly perished in the 
reign of Nero, and apparently about the same time.’ 

established 
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Kary 
» ,gs@blished his, positien, ...As be proceeds to shew, after. 
“Jgarned. ne Bishap, of Calcutta, the purposed pe 
dation “ would both give false Greek, and a. direct: contradic- 
»dion.to St. Pauls reasoning.” = w aay Se 
Tn the fifth instance, cited from 2, Cor, vill. 9. p. 593,. the 
clause “ while he was rich, yet for your sakes he lived in po- 
werty,;” is substitated for “ though’ be “was rich, yet for an 
‘sakes, he became poor ;” and here again the alteration is made 
in Opposition to the Primate’s text and notes, while no-notifica- 
tion is subjoined in the margin. Were we to select out of ‘the 
various and important matter accumulated: in the ‘production be. 
fore us, 4 favourite specimen of our author's ‘manner, ‘our 
choice would prubably rest upon the present division of bis sih- 
ject ; as exhibiting the variety of his resources, the range (and 
depth of his researches. In the course of the observations 
which the passage before us has elicited, we find the full farce 
of its language determined -on-.the testimony, —not—merely 
of Stephens, Constantine, and Erasmus, who are vainly. chal- 
lenged by his opponents, and of Suidas Suicer and Schleusner, 
but by amexammation of numerous original authorities, ‘Fhe sy- 
nonyms of the contested terins, as fund in. the Hebrew ; as 
rendered ip the. versions. of the,Greek and Latin, published 
by the Seventy and St. Jerome; in the fragments of Aquila, 
Theodotion,.- and Symmachus; in -the translations .. of... the 
Chaldee aud Syriac; and in the Versions of Wiclif and Dio. 
dati, are examined in deiail. ‘he auziliary lights, which St. 
eClement, and Gregory Nazianzene among the ‘ancients, and 
which Erasmus, Grotius, Doddridge, Locke, Harwood, *New- 
‘come, Rosenmiiller, &c. among the moderns, throw ‘upon’ the 
disputed texts, are scrutinized, and their gentiine sétise «deter. 
‘mined, beyond controversion. we Ratan 
_. ‘To an investigation, prosecuted by our author with’ such mi 
nuteness and accuracy, nothing remains for us to supply. We 
will, however, venture to imterpose our opinion upon ove point, 
in which his, inquiries met an obstruction, and which he has left 
without a solution... After specifying six places in which the 
LXX use the verb 2%wxedw in the canonical and apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament ; and having ascertained its meanmg 
in the parallel passages of the Hebrew and Vulgate, he. pro- 
ceeds to observe ; ? louxs 


-. $: With respect to the sense’'then, in which the verb wleyeve has 
been employed by the LXX, in the several passages: we: have.the 
joint testimony-of the: original Hebrew, of Jerome’s: translation; 
and of ‘the unequivocal f..ce ofthe context. ‘To the menuciming 
passage inthe ‘book of Todit;>we cannot apply the ecm a 
“ide lL io goe.n CO Laiging ost a sicisd survesg od) ibety 
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"lated evidence : bécaitse we ate not possessed ‘Of the ‘heb 0 Chal. 
dee sriginal : dnd because, from whatever reason, the Vulgate'thdns. 
Uston BP thin ‘book has, in ‘such a’-variety: of respects, so Uittlé tc. 
cordance with the Greek text. But yetit is not léss certain from the 
seontext, &c:” °P.631.m i > y sdb at 


_. Thenfact.is,; that.the Version of the, Books. of Tobit and lu- 
-dith were, made by St. Jerome from the Chaldee; original, ,of 
which our author mentions the. loss *. Jt is on this principle 
easily seen, how the Latin Version should merely preserve that 
reseinblance to. the. Greek, which distinguishes the offspring,of 
the same. parentage ; and how, of course, it “should, in.such 
a variety of respects, possess so little accordance with the Greek” 
as.precluded the citation of its authority, on the. present,oc- 
casion f, 7 e iaah 
ss 





eens es mn . - 
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* §. Hier. Ep. ad Chrom. et Heliod. ‘Tom. I. col. 1158. ed, Be- 
ned. Conf. Martianay, Prolegom. II. § vi. , pc” 
+ The coincidence of the vulgar Greek, Latin, and Syriac Ver- 
sions of Tobit, which have ‘been’ respectively taken from.’ the. 
Chaldee: original, clearly “evitices,’ that the term used’ in that 
Apocryphal book must have been synonymous: with wluydb0) the 
Word in dispute? or inlwxswoauny in the LXX:-being rendered 
“pauperem quidem vitam gerimus, in the Vulgate, and Akaio 
<<1u5m'o2|; quod pauperes facti sumus, in the Syriac.» Now as:St. 
Jerome informs:us that. he translated this book from the mouth: ofa 
Jews who,converted, the Chaldee into Hebrew, which he.then trans- 
fiised into Latin; the most probable source of ascertaining: the. ori- 
ginal. of the.phrase, which he: has adopted in the Latin Vulgate, is 
in the Hebrew Versions of 'lobit, published by Munster, and Fa- 
gius.. The translation of the former possesses nothing concident 
with the, phrase before us; that of the latter renders it 11) hony dp 
quod attenuata est manus nostra. Had this phrase, or one equiva- 
lent to it, been dictated to St. Jerome, and beén' literally rerde+éa 
by him, as it is here translated by Fagius; it is’ easy’ to conceive 
how it might have been converted'by him, into the present reading 
of the Vulgate: On ‘his collating his: translation with the Se 
gint, he would naturally lean to the authority of this version, which 
Origen had corrected, by the original languages, and. inserted in 
his Hexapla; and thus taking a middle course between the Greek 
and Hebrew, would render a phrase, of which he was doubtful, 
by “< pauperemvitam gerimus,’’: which he would render by * pau- 
peres facti sumus,’’ had he merely considered the Greek... In thig 
manner, the variation in his testimony may be: satisfactorily, ac< 
counted for, and that eminent. father’s-authority be-eonsidered der 
cisive, on the point which it is adduced td proves .. What the reads, 
ing of the passage before us was, in the original Chaldee of Tobit, 
u 2 is 
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In the sixth instance, cited from Heb. xi. 25, 26. p. 67f, 
we observe the following varieties between the Unitarians’ Ver- 
sion, and the Primate’s translation, which they profess to take 
as their model. In the latter we read; “ See that ye refuse 
not him who speaketh, for if those escaped not who refused him 
that uttered, the oracles of Ged on earth, much more we, shall 
not escape, if we reject him z/:9 was from heaven : whose voice 
then shook the earth: but now le hath promised, &c.” But 
in the former; “ See that ye refuse not God who speaketh,’ 
For if those escaped not who refused him when he uttered, ora- 
cles on earth, much dess shall we escape, if we reject him speak- 
ing from heaven : whose voice then shook the earth: but now 
he hath promised,” &c. On this change our author founds and 
substantiates a charge against the Unitarians, of altering. the 
Scriptures to suit their own systems ; and brings home the fun. 
damental charge, of departing from Primate Newcome’s autho- 
rity, without any acknowle dement of the deviation. ‘To deliver 
our sentiments upon the discussion into which he is led by the 
subject thus rising before him, would be to repeat the commen- 
dation which we have bestowed on the former parts of the work. 
In the suite of notes annexed to the present division of his sub- 
jeet, the authenticity of the important texts, 1 Cor. x. Q. xv. 47. 
is vindicated, and the proper force of those texts asserted, against 
the ignorant glosses, and wilful perversions, of the Unitarian ex- 
positors. On this subject, we beg leave a little further to detain 
our reader's attention. 

With respect to St. Epiphanius’s testimony, which contains 
the only material objection to the received reading of | Cor. x.9; 
we have been long inclined to beheve, that it derives its entire 
force merely from a typographical error; and that if we pos- 
sessed a correct copy of that ancient father’s works, it would 
confirm the common testimony of manuscripts, fathers, and ver- 
sions. ‘The reasons which haye led us to this conclusion may be 
briefly specified. The statement of his sentiments, as expressed 
in the printed copies of his works, cannot, in our estimation, 
be ‘easily reconciled with his account of the opimions of Mar- 





is not easy to determine ; it is, however, obvious, that the phrase 
in the version published by Fagius, wT new by which literally 


means, ‘in the releasement of our hands,’’ comp. Deut. xv. 3. adds 
the strongest confirmation to the truth of our author’s hypothesis ; 
more especially , as the root of mwnw occurs, not only in the He- 
brew; but in the Chaldee, and other cognate dialects of that lan- 
guage; pow Hebd. reliquit, demisit, intermisit: paw Chald, Exiliit, 


obripuit; ya Syr. Eduxit, evulsit : byw» Azad. comminuit, &c. 
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-cion, or with his own context, in preferring the charge nae 


that lierétié. And on making a slight ‘alteration 1 in his s text, B 
mrely transposing two words! where there is such strong fede 
sou 40 suspect the error of a transcriber, that a similar error’ 
occurs in the subsequent page, ¢very objection disappears * 
which embarrasses his testimony. 

In the phrase, 1 Cor.x -g. Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tempted,” Epiphanius objects, that Marcion 
substituted Christ for Lord, in his Apostolicon*. As it is, how- 
ever, certain, that Marcion considered the Jews, while under 
the old dispensation, as subject to the second God, whom he 
termed the Creator ; and believed that Christ merely descended, 
under the new dispensation, to supersede the law, and abolish 
the works of the Creator +; his peculiar opiuions ‘tiquited that 
the reverse of this change should be made, and that “ Lord” 
should be substituted for “ Christ” im the contested passage. 
Again, in vindication of the received reading, Epiphanius pro- 
ceeds to observe, that the terms Christ and Lord were synony- 
mous; intimating that the former term was capable of the high 
sense of the latter, xdv ndoxoin rp Maexion ; : and pi ere that 
it, not Kugiss, was used by the Apostle i in his context t, #gouzore- 
rayinevns THs TE Xewors Emwvysias 5 this observation or course fur= 
nishes ground for concluding that Epiphanius considered X gtsv, 
i Cor. x. 9. the genuine reading, which, if changed by Marcion, 
was of course altered to Kvgiov. This, m fact, is the best argument 
in support of the former reading, as it 1s an appeal to the practice 
of the Apostle ; and if any person collates verses 4. 10. of ,the 
chapter before us, he will feel its force ; and that it is impos- 
sible to conclude, from the use of Xgisdv in the one place, that 
Kugiov was used in the other. Whether, therefore, we consider 
the peculiar opinions of Marcion, or the immediate remark of 
Epiphanius, it ts inferable, that the true charge lying against the 
ent is precisely reversed in his printed text; and ‘that the real 

ource of the variation from the vulour Greek is the correction 
of Murcion. And ‘this conclusion derives no inconsiderable 


support from the consideration of the facility with which XN 


and KN might be confounded inthe text of St. Epiphanius, 
from the similarity of the intial letters ; a like error occurnng 
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+ Id. Ibid. p. "805, a. 374. a. Conf. S. Iren. adv. Heer, Lib..L, 
Cap, xxvi. p. 106. 

; Yid. supr.p. 666 
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in the very next pave of the same writer *. “Instead, ‘therefore; 
of adventuring the desperate atteinpt of correctig the whéle 
body of Greek MSS, by St. Epiphanius; we ‘should propose 
48 ‘a more suitable specitic for the difficulty before us, correcting 
that ancient Father, by his own context; ‘and reading'the pussage 
jn his works, Magxioy dyrt ro XN KN émoinas. Xeisov 3 % 
Kupiov ravtoy dadexin, xgv un Soxoin ra Macxian, Qovmore. 
ruypnevns THs TH Xoiss Emwvoelas, ev rH ciety 6h aeren Fd 
Xersos’ %, 8x EV TOs WAsiogwy adtrwy nodoxnee. On making this 
‘slight emendation, every objection to the passage before us dis. 
appears +; and the testimony of St. Epiphanius regularly arranges 
‘itself on the side of the received reading. = 
With respect to the correspondent passage, 1 Cor. xv. 47, "in 
which it js proposed to substitute on the authority of the Latin 
Vulgate, © the second Man was from heaven, heavenly ;” instead 
of the common reading of the Greek Vulgate, “ the second Man 
was the Lord from heaven ;” we regret that our limits will nat 
ermit us to enlarge on it; as we conceive it possible to shew, 
aie the jnternal evidence, that the former reading is alone ad- 
missible, ~ We shall, however, offer a few observations on tbe 
‘external testimony, on whiclr it is unadvisedly proposed, to cor- 
ect the Greek Vulgate. neat 
*** Tt is, in the first place, asserted on the authority of Tertullian, 
that Marcion first substituted “ Kugios :& sgavi for dySgamos é& 
‘Gexie f-” But Tertullian advances nothing of the kind; he ebvi- 
‘ously asserts, that Marcion substituted Kupios for "Adgu m verse 
45, where the term ’Adayu exclusively occurs ; but with respect to 
verse 47, with which we are alone concerned, he merely asserts 
‘that he omitted g3pw2o0;§. This interpretation of his testimony, 
which indeed naturally flows from his words, is placed out of 
doubt, by * the Dialogue against Marcion,” ascribed to Origen, 
ju which the text of the heretic is quoted in full, and precisely 








_,.* Vid. S. Epiph. ibid. p, 359. b, is Vo 
... + The running text in St. Epiphanius, Tbid. p. 357. c. was, of 
“eourse, naturally accommodated to the express testimony of that 

“ancient Father. eb ) aS 

scot Griesh. mn, in h. 1. ; 

»So§ Tert. adv. Marc. Lib. V. cap. x. p. 473. c.. Ad hac enim ct 
“qle>ipso’ Christo prestruit, ‘ Factus primus homo Adam m animam 
vivam ; novissimus. Adam in spiritum vivificantem :’ licet:stultissinzus 
hereticus noluerit ita esse. ‘ Dominum’ enim ponit * novissimum,’ 
apra- novissimo Adam’—, Eodem modo et homine hominis rpvin- 

oveetar. . « Primus (inquit ). homo de humo terrenus; seeundus /Vo- 
yninus de ccelo.” Quare ‘ secundus’ si non ‘ ‘komo? equod ‘vet 
‘primus,’ Aut numquit et‘ primus Dominus’ sietsecundys.’ 
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confarmable.to. the above representation *.. The origin ascribed to 
the received reacing,Js consequently without any the least founda. 
tinn, in, the assertion of Tertalhan. But further; on estimating 
the. full force ofthat primitive father’s objection, his testimony 
directly arranges. itself on the side of the vulgar edition, .. After 
having quoted the disputed» clause, as read, by the heretic, 
* primus homo de humo terrenus, secundus Dominus de ceelo 5 
he merély accuses him of having suppressed “ homo,” and ‘de- 
stroyed the verbal antithesis between “ primus homo” and 
 secundus homo + ;”—-Quare “ secundus” si non homo, quod et 
“ primus?” Aut namquid et “ primus Dorninus” si et secundus?” 
Bat he neither insists on the suppression of “ ccelestis,” nor on 
the interpolation of “ Dominus,” nor yet on the total destruction 
of the antithesis in the sentence, as he must have done had he 
read with the Latin Vulgate, “ Primus homo de terra terrenuss; 
secundus homo de ceelo ccelestis.” And this view of the ques- 
tion is further contirmed by the reason of the case; Marcion 
having, merely in consistence with his tenets, suppressed “ Adam” 
in one text, and “ homo” in the other; on the common princ® 
ple which induced him to muti/ate every passage which asserted 
the human nature of our Saviour f. If we therefore replace the 
term, the suppression merely of which is objected by Tertullian, 
the clause which he has quoted precisely accords with the re- 
ceived reading ‘ Primus homo de humo terrenus, secundus 
[homo] Dominus de ccelo.” We are of course only at liber 
to conclude, that Tertullian found in his copies the reading of the 
Vulgar Greek ; 5 mowros avdowmos éx yrs yoixos 6 Jedregos avOpae 
mos, © Kucios && Soave. : 

The testimony of Tertullian being thus brought round, on the 
side of the received reading, the external testimony by which itis 
supported, 1s abundantly sufficient to establish its authenticity. 
Independent of the testimony of this primitive father im the 
West, and of Origen in the East §. it iy supported by the common 
suffrage of the Greek Vulgate, confirmed by the early testimony 
of the primitive and revised Syriac Versions, “The reniote anti- 
quity of this concurrent evidence, reduces the supposition of its 





* Dial. adv. Marc. subnex, Orig. Op. Tom: I. p. 864. a! tatra 
pay Iuvcas TE ArorrbAN” ixsivee Pi ox nuvieas Airyorlos® © infttre 6 $pUTos ave 
Sewmos "Ada sis uxt Cavar & foxares Kupios, alg wna. Cwemwositr® 
& wpares arDewares tx yhe aelwoc, o deorepes xigros 6F pare,” nsviv 

+ Vid: supr. . 


$ Tert. de Carn, Christ. cap. fi. p. 308. .. ¢ His apinor-consiife, 
tot originalia instrumenta Christi delere, Marcion ausus es; ne earo 
jus probaretur.”” « Vids infte bon ice ° ‘ ola 
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general corruption to a palpable absurdity. .. As the Dean.of,Cork 
‘has justly observed, after the Bishop of St. David's, the orthodox, 
cause: gains nothing. by. the difference between, the Greek and 
Latin Vulgate ; as either passage establishes, the heavenly origin 
ef our Lord. Lut by the change the. fullest concession. was 
made to the Marcionites;. the admission of the disputed clause 
being not merely the acknowledgment of a text calculated, to 
support the fundamental error of those heretics, but the adop- 
tion of an authority, fabricated, as our opponents assert, for the 
express purpose of sustaining it. . While on this supposition it is 
easy to account for the variation of the Latin Vulgate, from the 
standard of the Greek ; the passage being probably considered.a 
Marcionite corruption of the text *, and as such corrected.at the 
pleasure of the.translator: on the same supposition, the general 
corruption of the Greek, and the primitive translations, is,utterly 
inexplicable; the Marcionite heresy having particularly prevailed 
when those versions were formed. In the former.consideration, 
the testimony of St. Cyprian is completely disposed of, whose 
single authority now stands in opposition to the testimony of the 
old and revised Syriac. . He was engaged.in the Marcionite.con- 
troversy }, and like the generality of readers who have appealed 
toTertullian,. might have conceived he possessed the. testimony 
ofthat father in support of the reading which best suited his pur- 
-pose.. For, in confirmation of this assertion, it must be observed, 
that he not only adopts many of 'Tertullian’s peculiar readings, 
im opposition. to. the Italic and Greek ;. but. quotes the, passage 
before us, suitably to the testimony of. that father, as it is gene- 





‘2% Such was obviously the opinion of the author of the “ Dia- 
logue,’ quoted above; who, having lived at the time, and: written 
in the country, in which the Palestine text prevailed, justifies its 
yeading on this principle against the reading of Marcion; Dial. ut 
supr. p. 864, e. rH yap untae ohene yirnow avertiv Berduevos, tnaratay 
gir $6 d:brepos av8ewrres” x; imomoar, a devregos xg. 
_.+ Vid. S. Cypr. Ep. Ixxiii, ad Jubaian. p. 200. Of the 
various places, in which St. Cyprian quotes the disputed text, 
“the MSS. agree only in two; which are, of course, most pro- 
‘bably correct. We read in the tract, De Zel. et Liv. p. 226, 
“¢¢ “Primus homo de terre limo, secundus homo de ceclo : qualis ille de 
Limo, talis et quide limo: et qualis celestis, talis et ccelestes :”’ and 
“the disputed clause of this reading is confirmed by a like coincidence 
“of the MSS. De Orat. Domin. p. 146. and by a sufficient number of 
MSS. in the other places where the text occurs. Yet it is obvious, 
fiom the gontext,,and other, places in his.works, that here St. 
Cyprian omits‘ celestis,’. notless.chan *‘ Dominus ;’ the seurce of 
the one.omission.as well as the other, may be easily discovered in 
Tertullian ; vid. supt..p,. 294. n..§, : 
rally 
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rally misunderstood ; at the same time.that he deviates from. the 
common-reading. of the Greek and the Latin. * 


_ Whatever difficulty now remains in: the external testimony, is 
easily traced to am-inconstant reading m Origen* ; the: di : 
which arises from the: variation. in this writer's evidence, receive 
jng an adequate solution in the part which, he took against the 
Marcionite heresy: it being his constant practice to quote the 
received reading in’one place, and to give it such a turn in ano- 
ther, as wrests it from the side of his opponents +. Having passed 
through’ this process, and received the sanction of Origen, at is 
little wonderful that it should have made its way into the Pales- 
tine text, which was modelled after che principles of Origen’s 
criticism. Its adoption m. the writings of Athanasius, Basil, 
Cyril, Isidore, &c. who. adopted the: Palestine text, and of 
Jerome, Augustine, and Hilary, who used the Latin Vulgate, can 
be therefore no secret, as they followed that text-in their writings. 
While the testimony of those fathers thus necessarily resolves 
ito that of the Palestine text; the testimony of this text 
ean have little weight when opposed to that of the antient 
Syriac, which possesses much. higher antiquity. Thus subducting 
from the force of the adverse testimony, quoted against:the 
Greek Vulgate, it can have little weight against the inexplicable 
difficulty in -which the supposition is mvolved, that the amanu- 
scripts of this edition have been generally corrupted from the: pe- 
culiar reading of Marcion. ii Sb 

Having advanced these observations in confirmation of our 
author’s conclusion, who strongly. urges. the. impossibility. on 
which we have just insisted; we will now sum up the result of 
his investigations in his owa forcible language, adding our perfect 
concurrence in the justice of his assumptions. 


*¢ IT have now, I trust, made good the charge, which in a former 
edition, had been advanced against the Unitarian Editors, respect- 
ing their disingenuous use of the name of Archbishop Newcome.— 
And if, whilst I have been employed in establishing this charge, 
evidence has arisen, of artifice, and dishonesty, not only in their 
application of the Primates name, but in their treatment of other 
authorities, bearing on those parts ot Scripture, which vitally affect 
the Unitarian question: if im their exposition of those parts of 
Scripture, numerous instances have appeared, of falsehoods in quo- 
tation, of fallacies and blun:ers in reasoning, of rashness and igno- 
rance in criticism, of confidence in assumption, of unblushmg hardi- 





* Orig. Hom: xix. Joh. Tom. IV. p. 302. d.. It is observable, 
that while Grigen merely quotes 6. der :po¢-&+0 pworos &£ Spare his subject 
merely requires the citation of this part of the disputed passage. 

+ See Brit, Crit. New Ser. Vol. Vip. 20. 
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hood in dssértion ; in a word, of all the various menris, and contri. 
vances, by which, bad faith, uncheeked by learning, and unabashed 
by, shame, is used to mislead the uninformed, and delude the unsus- 
pecting : I trust, also, that I shall stand acquitted of improper seve~ 
Fy, in the terms in which the charge was onigteny expressed : and 
that what the Editors, in the person. of the Calm Inquirer, (who ig 
acknowledged as their advocate), have complained of as coarse lan. 
guage, the reader will admit to be nothing more than the language of 
plain truth ; and that he will be disposed to offer for me, the apology 
that Philip did, for those who are described as being in the habit of 
¢alling a spade a spade,” P, 719. : 


‘Having thus effectually dispatched the subject of the Improved 
Version, and its apologists, our author enters, with more brevity, 
én the corisideration of St. Matthew and St Luke’s introductory 
chapters, and the testimony of the Ebionites and Marcionites, 
upon which their authenticity is arraigned. The reply of “ a Calm 
Inquirer,” to the objections formerly urged by him against the 
credibility of those wittiesses, now attracts its due share of ‘His 
regard: and as fine a living subject, as has been ever submitted 
to the critical anatomist, now exercises the operator’s skill. That 
unnatural induration of froth and feces, which, in the Usitarian 
Hieadpiece, supplies the place of brains. is laid open by the disse¢- 
tor’s.kuife. Crudity of apprehension, confusion of intellect, 
duluess and flippancy, confidence and incoherence, the vainest 
‘affectation of learnmg, and the most pitiable exposure of igno- 
yance, constitute the unnatural, but ludicrous ingredients: which 
tire made bare to our ridicule or compassion, We cannot 
sufficiently regret, that our limits will not admit of our' presenting 
the reader with a full exemplification of the keen and exquisite 
art, with which the skilful operator has acquitted himself on this 
occasion. Referring him, for an experimental proof of our asser- 
tion, to the part of the work. before us, of which we can convey 
no idea by description, and which we should bat mar by partial 
quotation, we shail present him with one specimen, as well of the 
strain in which our author is opposed, as of the spirit with which 
it is rebutted; not that a superior pungency commends it to our 
notice, but that a convenient brevity fits it for quotation. In an 
amusing effort of the Calm Inquirer, to reply to the charge of 
unreasonableness and inconsistency, urged: against the Editors 
for “ pronouncing the Ebionite witnesses not credible from their 
acknowledged mutilation of the sacred text, and upon the other 
side. of the same leaf mentioning them to be witnesses of’ such 
repute as ought.to be relied upou,.tm opposition to all the MSS. 
cand all. the Versions of the New Testament. in. the whole world; 
their equally severe and witty apologist, quoting this passage,” — 
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s¢ that is mati it after theUnitarian fashion, cutting. aut the part 
of it ob Netiee ‘the x whole argument is made to turn, proceeds to ab- 
ferve, “ ‘We should make fine work of ancient history, if this’ Dublin 
Professor” 's principles to be admitted, believe ad/ ‘or none without dis- 
crimination. Livy relates that Hannibal crossed the Alps, and beat 
the Roaians at the battle of Caanie; and [believe him: ‘lliesame med 
tells us that dn or spoke; but I believe him not.” © He asks the 
«ig Livy to be prondunced on one side of the leaf, to be er rediblé, 
and on the’ other incredible,” and go goes on, to make himself 
exceedingly merry at the expence of the Dublin Professor,” &e. 
P. 732. 


Our author, after observing by the way, “ that the - Dublin 
Professor carries, his. principle even farther than ‘‘ believe all.or 

one.” He.is so whimsical.as to require of those, with whom 
be is engaged in discussion, to quote all or none, of any passage 
which they profess to give as. his,” proceeds in that strain of 
caustic asperity, which. forcibly reminds us of the happiest man- 
ner, of the great literary dictator of the last age. 


« There is a certain merriment, which the wise writer of Eccle, 
siasticus has compared to ‘ the crackling of thorns.’ It is for the 
Calm Inquirer to consider, whether his laughter be of this descriy 
tion. Could it have been imagined, that’ the Unitarians would 
have put forward, the dullest’ o ‘their tribe, in their vindication? 
Yet so it is. Thus we have, not only an utter incapacity’ to un- 
derstand a plain argument, but a merry-making in the display of 
dulness, which though ludricous enough to lead the mind from the 
speaking of an oxy its favourite topic in this place, to the:braying 
of an inferior animal, yet, when properly considered, can only 
move. our compassion, The: severities, of this. writer, also, are of 
the same. family. with. his jocularities. The author of the Discour- 
ses on Atonement and Sacrifice must, surely, feel himself deeply 
wounded, by being reminded, as he is in every second page of 
this performance, that heis a‘ Dalia Professor,’ an ‘ Irish Theos 
logian,’ and, of course, debarred from breathing that: purer intel. 
Jectual atmosphere, which has been the happier lot, and readily 
accounts for the higher endowments of the Calm Inquirer, and his 
associates, * &c, P 734, ; 


Our author; never losing sight of the main subject whletohe 
has in-hand, fias-no sooner repelled the feeble efforts ‘of his 
oppotients to recover their lost ground; but he seizes’ the 
portunity afforded hint by the renewal of the attack, and pushes 
it‘to the extremity. ° Po the‘observations urged by him, ona 
former occasion, against the testimony: of the Kbionites- and 
» Murcionites; as uffeetine: the authenticity of St. Mattheward 
Bt. Lake's invtraductory. chapters, (we find the following = 
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tion now added, which roots up the foundation of the argument, 
derivéd from ‘their évidence. : y 7 


| “ But, what shall we say, if the entire foundation of the argu- 


. ment, with what the Editors. and their Calm Inquirer, have been 


that the Ebionite Gospel was not a copy of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, nor the Marcionite Gospel, a copy of that of St. Luke, but 
that neither of them professed to be such? What in this case be- 
comes of the fact, of the want of the first chapters of Matthew and 
Luke, or of any parts of the Gospels, in the books of these antient 
heretics? Now, upon a full investigation of the testimonies of 
the Fathers, from whom alone we can derive information, as to 
what the books of these heretics actually contained, this case 
seems’ to be satisfactorily established.’? P. 755. 


‘Admitting the assumption, which the author proceeds to 
establish by an appeal to those authorities on which his oppo- 
nénts rest its decision, we cannot see, by what subterfuge the 
force of this fundamental objection may be evaded. [t must 
be indeed that strange confusion of ideas, which attends the 
Unitarians in all their discussions, that will lead any reasoner to 
conclude, that because the disputed chapters are rejected by any 
description of heretics, or because they are discarded from the 
Gospels of the Ebionites or Marcionites, that they therefore 
form no part of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Bit for the security of another charge urged against these heretics, 
and which renders their immediate testimony agaist these 
chapters wholly inadmissible, we are compelled to explain our- 
selves more fully upon this head. 

“When it is therefore asserted that the Ebionites and Mar- 
cionites, did not publish copies of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
we understand, and admit, the assertion to the letter, The 
case appears to be clearly made out by our author, and it ren- 
ders his argument decisive. But we by no means understand 
by the assertion, that they did not publish editions of St. Mat- 
thew atid St. Luke, though corrupted and interpolated, to pro- 
moté' their particular views. This point, which is claimed or 
conceded by the Unitarians, is not denied by their learned op- 
ponent; and indeed its éstablishment appears necessary to the 
validity of his previous objections to the testimony of the here- 
ties, as’ mutilators of the sacred text of Scripture. For we 
profess’ ‘ourselves unable to see how this charge can be sub- 
stantiated, unless they made Scripture the foundation of their 
sophisticated text. Whether we suppose that they took, as their 


basis, some apocryphal. work, which possessed: much coincident, 
matter with.the canonical: Scriptures; or that they extracted’ 


from the inspired text, or from some common document, as 


much: 


amusing us, be.itselfa fiction.: and if it shall appear, not only, 
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On the Umtarian Version. $01 
much as they possessed in common with: the genuine, Gospels, 
the charge appears to us to be equally untenable. Granting the 
point, from which we reason as a postulate ; that they did: not 
publish copies of the evangelists, nor profess to publish editions 
of their gospels; the charge of mutilating their text cannot, a8 
far as we perceive, be easily made good. ee 

On taking the reverse of the question, and supposing that 
they incorporated in their spurious scriptures, the substance of 
the genuine Gospels, so as to make them the basis of their apo- 
cryphal works, the verification of the fact, that they rejected any 
part of the authentic Scripture, is then a substantiation of the 
charge, that they mutilated and corrupted the imspired word. 
This view of the subject might be: easily shewn, to: be most:con+ 
sonant to the accounts which the ancients have transmitted of 
the Ebionite and Marcionite Gospels *, and the history of their 
compilers, did our limits permit us to enter into the discussion. 
The distinction on which we have insisted, being admitted, the 
original charge urged against those heretics remains unaffected, 
by the new light which is now thrown on the subject ; and their 
testimony against the disputed chapters, is still wholly mad- 
missible, “from their acknowledged mutilation of the sacred 
tert.” . 

Having thus exposed the futility of the external testimony ade. 
duced against the introductory chapters of the Evangelists, and 
very briefly considered the internal, urged against St. Matthew, our 
author defers the consideration of that urged against St. Luke 
to a more convenient opportunity; announcing it to be_his in- 
tention “ to present his animadversions on the Unitarians, and 
their New Version, in one collective form, and in a separate 
tract, when he shall have it in his power to enter more fully inte 
the subject.” ; 

On this subject we have but one sentiment to express, which 
we rather venture to utter as a hope, than presume to offer ag 
counsel, that the Dean of Cork will not suffer his valuable tume 
to be engrossed by a subject beneath his powers and.attainments. 
In the assurances which we have received, that the controversy 
on the Atonement is laid at. rest beyond the chance of further 
agitation; that there exists not in the country which had the he- 
nour to give him birth, a single Unitarian congregation ; we have 
abundant evidence of the triumphant success of a cause, in which 
he has laboured single-handed. A still higher field lies open, to 

* Such is plainly the account which St. Ireneus and Tertullian 
give of Marcion’s Gospel: S. Iren. uti supr. cap. xxvii. ; p. 106.— 
Jd quod est secundiom ‘Lucam ‘Evangelium circumcidens, &t omtia 
quz sunt de generatione Domini auferens—non Evangelium séd 
particulam Evangelit tradens, &c, Vid. Tert Supr. p. 294. n. 6. 
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his’exertions.* “Piiblic expectation is impatient for’ the’ digeut: 
sion oo of Daniel ; ‘the ‘periloiis ‘Sitiatiot of 
that Church,’ of ‘which hie is so zealous and powerful a defendey, 
niiist, ‘ere long, call him to discharge the duties’ of a mére ele- 
vated bit Jaborious * station ; and in’ whatever’ ‘sittiation he “is 
placed, He must be an effective labourer. It is idle, indeéd, 
to’ “talk of the’ claims of any person to ‘preferment, ‘where the 
right of patronage is acknowledged. ‘But we rely too “imi. 
plicitly on the good sense and discernment of those who hold the 
distribution of those honours in their hands, to doubt,’ that they 
will long suffer themselves to be reproached by the emineut ser 
vices of the individual before ‘us. ty 

Yet, should these savguine expectations be prolonged,’ there 
are other considerations, in which, the Dean ‘of Cork must find, 
—has found, his remuneration. We speak not of any exultation 
which may arise from the success of the cause in which ‘he has 
engaged ; that he has rooted up a noxious weed from his native 
land, which sheds its influence, and scatters its seeds, in a soil 
which is more genial. We allude not merely to the senvations 
which must kindle in his heart, when he reflects, that at his in- 
tercession, the pestilence has passed away, which menaced & 
fand'which is dear to him. But there is a feeling which the 
world and its interests can neither give nor take away; that ‘ex- 
guisite indesciibable sensation, which-can-even lull the pang that 
pierces the heart of disappointed exertion :—the imward congra- 
tulation of having acquitted ourselves conscientiously in the most 
sacred of trusts—and in this feeling, (we speak not from cons 
jecture) the Dean of Cork has found his remuneration. 





Art. VIII. Sermon of the Dean of Christ Church, preached 
at. St, Paul's, on Thursday, June |, 1815, before the Society 
_ for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1816. 


THE benefits which have now for nearly one hundred and 
twenty years been resulting from the Society for Promoting. 
Christian .Knowledge, have operated in various ways. The 
grand and original design being, the propagation of the Gospel, 
both abroad and at home, it bas exerted its humble, but we 
trust. successful eudeavours, In turning many of our foreign. 
brethren from. darkness to. light, and instructing them in the: 
knowledge of the only,trueGod; while within the precinets of, 
its own immediate sphere it has been uo less active in preserve 
ing.the faith pure and undefiled, by being a principal instrument 
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in.cinculating the, Holy Scriptures,and . together . with. them, 
issuing by, way. of interpreter, .the Book. of Common, Prayer, 
with many orthodox and scriptural Tracts. We are aware that 
those who differ from us, in opinion, whom we. should. fain, call 
qur_fellow-helpers in the work of the Lord, but; to whom, we 
¢annot concede this title in the extent, we would, wish.as long. as 
we see them, maintaining opinions which to mus appear at vari- 
ance with the Gospel of Christ, will retort upon us, and, demand 
whether the Bible. be not sufficient to find its own way, and une 
fettered with creeds or dogmas of man’s.device? But in answer 
to this, we would produce. among many other instances. that af 
the Ethiopian eunuch, who though he had the Bible in_ his 
hands, (such part of it atleast as God then though proper to 
commit to his Church,) would not it is probable have been led 
to embrace the Christian faith; by the allusions of the Prop! 
without, the interpretation of the Apostle. . All the difference 
in. this point about which our adversaries quarrel with us, ap, 
pears then to be, that we sometimes interpret Scripture by writ- 
ing, instead of by word of mouth ; and we really do. not see why 
inal] cases it may not be interpreted as well at least the one 
way.as the other. ‘This, perhaps,.may not be conceded so rea- 
dily by those of our opponents, who Jay claim to the: benefit.of 
igumediate inspiration. __ ot a. boe bow 
1: Por”? as the Dean of Christ Church justly’ remarks in ‘the 
discourse before us, “ if the doctrine of immediate inspiration’ be 
true; ifmen are at this day receiving new revelations from heaven, 
and the Holy Ghost.speaks in them as He did in the Prophets and 
Apostles, it is not mecessary for them to consult either the Scrip< 
ture or the Church; for they are independent of both, and have a 
higher rule in themselves.” 


But it is conceded to us by their own example, for while they 
profess to be actively engaged in circulating the Bible without 
note or comment, they are full as equally active’ in distributing 
books of prayers and tracts, both mstructive and explanatory, 
nol indeed from one and the same Society, but from innuiner- 
able others ; and really the mischief (if it be a mischief) appearg 
to us to be’ equally great, whether it issues as with us from ‘the 
same Society as the Bible, or from a different one, as with them. 
The truth is, God has in his wisdom appointed’ his’ ministers to 
preach the word of reconciliation, to expound it to his people,’ 
anid to’ bring ‘it down té a level with their understandings, ‘and if 
it be more convenient to do this (as it frequently will) by preaéh+’ 
ing'in writing, if we may be allowed the expression, rather ‘that? 
front the pulpit, we conceive that God’s glory will be equally” 
promoted. Piagl arated bai ies. aio ee 
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These then are the primary benefits resulting from the socuty 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, that through its’ mé : 


are instructed. In prosecuting this object, many other 
found to present themselves. “The Christian is‘enabled ‘to draw” 
from the ample stores furnished him ‘by the Society, meatis 
whereby his faith may be protected; his pious intentions pro- 
moted, his devotions assisted, his knowledge and practite of the 
Scriptures will be enlarged and directed, and ‘he will be taught 
to give to every man a reason of the hope that is in him. It 
circulates no ‘Fracts but such as undergo the ordeal of a minute 
and.particular investigation, thereby testifying its readiness to 
abide by the Apostle’s command, to hold fast the form of sound 
doctrine ; and thus does it furnish the poor man with such a 
bedy of divinity as is calculated to his wants. | 
But among the secondary advantages derived from this So- 
ciety, we must not pass over the many pious and enlightened 
discourses produced by the occasion of its annual meeting at St. 
Paul's. Among those who have displayed their talents on this 
occasion, we find the memorable names of Stanhope, Gastrel; 
Sherlock, Waterland, Wilson, Secker, Butler, Glocester Rid- 
ley, Porteus, Horne, Horsley, Tomline, Howley, Marsh: nei- 
ther must we withhold this fair proportion of praise to the very 
reverend Author of the Sermon now before us. His text. is 
from Proverbs iv. 12. Take fast hold of Instruction, let her 
not go, keep her, for she is thy life. From this the subject di- 
vides itself into two parts ; the Ist, considering the propriety of 
educating in any degree tlie children of the lower classes; the 
2d, the expediency of instructing them in some particular system 
of Religion. In confirmation of the former of these points, the 
Dean produces his text, to which may be added many others of 


the: Royal Sage. : 


“We require not, however, his high authority to sanction so 
unquestionable atruth. It is a lesson of practical wisdom we.can 
all understand. But more than this, to cultivate the understand- 
ing with a view to improve the moral habits, to instruct the poor 
that they may become better and happier men, and. more useful 
members of society, is not merely an act of political wisdom, inas- 
much as in its consequences it tends to maintain the good order and 

ypiness of the community at large; but is also, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a religious duty. If any man cansimprove the 
condition of his fellow creatures, more especially their moral con- 
dition by instruction, by advice, or by assistance of any’kind, it is 


Scriptures are circulated, and out of the eet Oe eee, 
Swill te’ 


not a matter of choice whether he shall grant that assistanee.or » 
nét ; it is’the positive command of God, that heshould grantatto . 


the utmost of his ability.”* 
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Dean of Christ Church's Sermon. _ 305 
This extract we think must have been. in unison with the sen- 
timents of all who heard it.‘ Every populous village,” as the 
Bishop of London has excellently observed on a similar occa. 
sion, * in, which a school is not established, may be considered 
as a strong hold abandoned to the enemy.” And .0, indeed, it 
is. ‘I'he mind into which no good principles of sound religion 
and moral virtue have been introduced, the great destroyer of 
maukind considers as peculiarly bis own. .When our blessed 
Lord gave commission to his disciples to go and preach the 
Gospel to all nations, surely he did not mean to exclude children 
from hearing it any more than he meant that they should be de- 
nied the Sacrament of Baptism. Any one who has it in his 
power to promote the cultivation of the mfant mind may con- 
sider, that he is rescuing at least three-fourths of the community 
from probable ruin. Weeds will naturally spring up in the soil 
where good seeds have not been sown: weetls will also some- 
times appear among good seed, but the husbandman does not 
consider this a sufficieut reason for leaving the soil uncultivated. 
The contrast between a field entirely overrun with weeds, and 


one covered with corn, with here and there a noxious plant - 


shewing its unseemly head among the ears, will not be greater — 
than betweeu an instructed and an uninstructed boy. We speak 
generally—instances may occur, nay, and do often occur, where 
a man, whose education should have taught him better, will be 
a worse man and a worse citizen than one who has received no 
education at all, but who, froma sort of mechanical impulse, or, 
from mere moral feeling, has been brought into regular habits of 
industry and sobriety. But what does this prove? not surely that 
education is bad because we lave met with an instance where it 
has been thrown away ; but it proves, that in every system of 
education pains should be taken to instil such a firm religious 
priuciple, such a knowledge of the practical doctrines of  reli- 
zion, such a habitual fear of God, as, by the blessing of Pro- 
videuce, may be productive of good, and leaveas litle probabi- 
lity as possible of their fa‘ling away. But as well might we 
make ita plea of withholding our support to an infirmary, or a 
hospital, because a patient may occasicnally die, or a disease 
sometimes resist a cure. We speak of religious education. 


“ True it is,’’ says the Dean, .*< that the mere exercise of the ine . 
tellect, the discipline of regular and ha\itual learning, whatever be. 
the subject, to which the eiforts of the mind are directed, may even... 
tually lead to good ; because, whilst it invigorates the intellectual . 
faculties, it may imperceptibly tend to form virtuous habits. But, 
remember, it is not morally certain that it will do so; and if it , 
were, habits which, in one sense of the word are virtuous,. MAY» 5 
however, be combined with other dispositions, and other inclini- 
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tions unfavourable.to that frame and constitution.of society, which 
it is our interest and our duty to support; and it may and. will, hap- 
pen, in the various exigencies of human life, that the pressure of 
poverty, andthe want not of the luxuries .or comforts, but even 
of the necessaries of life, will stimulate an improved intellect te 
acts fatal to itself, and dangerous to all around it.—Looking, there- 
fore, to our welfare as a nation, it is our duty, in any system of 
parochial education, to provide against these dangers. which may 
eventually threaten our national security.”’ P. 6. 


From this the author enters into the second poimt of conside- 
ration, Viz. 


“The very false and dangerous hypethesis, that the young 
mind ought not to be prejudiced in favour of any particular system 
of religious belief; or, in other words, as it was applied to them, 
i.e. the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, that members 
of the Church of England are not at liberty to make the articles 
ef that Church the basis of their education.” P. 7, 
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We are wearied in refuting the hacknied objection, that this 
is to trap the mind in favour of a particular system of religion. 
True; but that system we believe to be the system of the Gos- 
pel; and if there be harm in this, we are content to plead guilty 
to the charge. We believe that we are consulting the best in- 
terests of the rising generation in so doing, with the hope, that 
He who commanded little children to be brought unto him, will 
approve and assist our work. But let us suppose a child sent 
to school with many others, with a Bible in his hands, a strict 
charge is given to the preceptor to teach only its general doc- 
trines, injunction is laid upon the parents to keep any particular 
system out of his sight, (for unless this be done, why send him to 
such a school, and not to one whose plan accords more with the 
parents own ideas?) when hecomes cut into the world, can it be 
supposed that they who are stirrmg heaven and earth to gain 
one proselyte, would leave this child to follow its own. inelina- 
tions, and not set before it the peculiar excellencies of their 
own creed. It may be, the person who first gets hold of him 
isa Churchman; but whoever it be, it comes to a particular 
system at last, and it may come to one which we do not think 
so good as our own. Let those who dissent from us educate 
their children in the way they think best.. We blame them not 
for it, all that we require of them is to be conscientious and con- 
sistent. But let them permit us to do the sanve. We conclude 

= these remarks with the following extract, in which we perfectly 
_~ coincide. a ? shcolies 





«« Never let it be forgotten, that our primary object is to give 
them (the children of the poor) religious instruction; and that in- 
struction 
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struction the religion of Jesus Christ, as taught by the Church of 
England ; for our own sakes let this never be forgotten. Let not 
either the ‘threats or the sarcasms of modern theorists intimidate, 
or seduce, ws. We know our duty, andlet us perform it. Wehave 
to guard from corruption, in our national faith, the pure word of 
God; to uphold our ancient institutions, and-to protect a civiland 
ecclesiastical constitution, whose inseparable union has secured to 
this country, and, under the blessing of God, will, 1 trust, conti- 
nue to secure it, more public and private virtue, and more: real 
practical happiness, than it has ever fallen to the lot of any other 
country to enjoy. For the accomplishment of all these great and 
important objects, what better method can be devised than to teach 
our people to love and revere our National Church, to respect her 
ordinances, and regularly to frequent her decent and. holy 


_ services.’ P. 13. 





Art. IX. The Cambrian Popular Antiquities; or, an Ac- 
count of some T'raditions, Customs, and Superstitions of Wales, 
with Observations as to their Origin, &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Copper Plates, coloured from Nature. By Peter Roberts, 
A.M. Rector of Llanurmon, Vicar of Madeley, and Author 
of Collectanea Cambrica, §c. Svo. 368 pp. 183s. Wil- 
hams. 1815. 


THE peculiarity of the Welch customs is well worthy the 
notice of the traveller, the antiquarian and the scholar. We are 
happy to see that Mr. Roberts has dedicated his attention to 
these points, and produced a book in which the reader cannot 
fail to find much amusing matter. The wakes, the festivals, the 
marriages, the burials, the fairy tales, and all the other supersti- 
tions. of this ancient nation are separately treated of in a manner 
that shews the Author well acquainted with the antiquities of his 
country. Asa specimen of the work we shall present our readers 
with part of the chapter on Marriage Ceremonies. 

“© When a marriage was to be celebrated, a bidder, that:is, one: 
whose charge was to did or invite the guests, was appointed; a 
person of respectable character, and as well giited with eloquence 
and address as could be procured, as on his sutcess the number 
ofthe guests chiefly depended. He was also to be sufficiently 
skilled in pedigrees and anecdotes of families, to be able to intro- 
duce compliments derived from these sources occasionally. As 
ensigns of his oflice, his bonnet and staff were adorned with wedding 
garlands ; and, thus arrayed, he visited the halls, and other dwei- 
lings of the vicinity. This character was formerly undertaken by 
a chieftain, in favour of his vassal; and his pergon was respected 
by hostile clans, as that of an herald. he perport of his bidding 
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ahh ‘bath ‘i request. the attendance of the friends of the young 
couple, and, their,benevolent presents, or contributions, in_ order 
‘tovenable the new-imarried pair to begin their new mode of life with 
‘comfort, and the means of prosperity. These contributions were, 
anti yet are, in some article of furniture, outstock, or money; and 
are xegularly repaid by contributions of a similar kind, on like’ oc- 
casion; and, by this most exceilent custom, worthy of general 
acloption in every, parish, a provision is made without any great 
inconvenience to any individual ; and yet such collectively sets a 
deserving young couple at once in a state of comparative wealth 
and independence. 
*« The duty of the bidder, if well performed, reflected as much 
- honour, on himself, as protit in his reward, whet hired for the pur- 
pose. On entering a hall, or dwelling, which he took care to do 
when the family was sinetahied, and guests, if any, with them, and 
all in good humour; then striking the floor with bis staff to de. 
~ mand eitentinn. he, with a graceful bow, began his address. | This 
was sometimes a prescribed form, but more frequently otherwise, 
and diversified according to the genius of the speaker, and the cha- 
racter of his auditory, so as to compliment, please, and induce 
them to comply with his invitation, At present, the inyitation is 
, Sometimes by hand-bills, of one of which the following is a copy:— 
“ Carmarthen, March 20th, 1802. 





“ < Ae T intend to enter the matrimonial state, on Easter "Monday, 
the 19th.day of April next, I am encouraged by my friends” to 
make a Bidding on the occasion the same day, at my dwelling 

_ house, known by the sign of the Green Dragon, in Lammas-street ; 
where the favour of your good company is humbly Solicited ; and 
whatever donation you will be pleased to confer on'‘me then, will 
be gratefully received, and me repaid, w henever demanded 

e 





on, a similar occasion, by your humble servant, ; 
« ¢ DAVID “TitoMASs. 

ts 6 cr The young man’s mother, brother, and sister ( Hannah, 
Richard, and Phebe Thomas), desire that”all ‘gifts: of the 
above nature due to them, may be returned to the young 
man on the said day, and will be thankful for any ad- 

ditional favours bestowed on him.””?  ~ 
Pee The names of the visitors were regisiered in a book, that the 
compliment aight be returned whenever it might be proper to-do 
0; and the regular festival of national games and pastimes ¢ on these 

occasions, incr eased the number of Visitors. |” 
“¢ On the day of the ceremony, the nuptial presents having p re- 
viously -been ‘made, and the marriage rivately celebrated fifran 
early, hour, the signal to the friends of the bridegroorh | was ‘siten 
by, the piper, w ho was always - present on these occasibiis, and 
i: mounted. on. a horse, trained for the purpase ; “and the cavalddde, 
on , being a!l mounted, set. of full speed, with the pipet ‘playing’ iii‘the 
~’ midst of them; for ‘the*house of the bride: “Ihe ttiewds*oPthe 

bride in the mean time raised various obstructions, to prevent their 
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access to the house of the britte, such as ropes\ofi straw across,the 
road, blocking up the regular one, &c., and the Gwyntyn, (literally 


upright. post, on the top of which a spar turned'freely. At one 
end of this spar hung a sand-bag, the’ other presented ‘a flat ‘side. 
The rider in passing struck the flat side, and if not dexterous’in 
passing was overtaken, and perhaps dismounted: by the sand-baz, 
and becanic a fuir object of laughter. The Gwyntyn was also 
guarded by the champions of the other party; who, if it was 
passed successfully, challenged the adventurers to a trial of skill at 
one of the twenty-four games; a challenge which could not be de- 
clined ; and hence to guard the Gwyntyn was a service of high ad. 
venture. When these difficulties were over, or the bridegroom’s 
friends had anticipated the arrangement, they hasted to the bride’s 
abede; and if the door was shut against them, assailed it, and those 
within, with music and poetry, particularly the latter, in strains of 
raillery. Ifthe latter could not be retorted from within, the door 
was opened ; and, by a little management, the bridegroom’s friends 
contrived to draw the bride out of the company, and bear her off 
as in triumph. Her friends at a convenient time, discovered her 
flight and pursued, and, if they overtook the other party, a mock 
encounter took place ; in which the pursuers acknowledged their 
own inferiority, and the bride was brought safely to the bride- 
groom’s house, and the whole party received with the greatest 
kindness and welcome. The remainder of the day was passed in 
festivity. Trials of skill on the national] games first took place ; 
and, atter these, singing to the harp and dancing, prelonged the 
entertainment to a Jate hour. 

** Such is the account of this ceremony, which I have been 
permitted to extract from a valuable manuscript of a gentleman 
well informed on the subject. 

“* This curious ceremony is, I believe, as the semblance of 
carrying off the bride makes a part of it, confined to some districts 
ef South Wales; that of contributing to the settlement of the 
newly-wedded pair, by presents af furniture, &c., ‘is also usual’ in 
North Wales; and hence it may be inferred, that the custom, par- 


* tially knowh, is not of British origin; and T"believe it was intros 


~ 


duced into this country by the Ramans, who certainly had such a - 
gustom established, as it is suid, by Romulus, in memory of the 
carrying off of the Sabine virgins. Rosini, in his-Romen Anti- 


. Gulties, gives a description of the custom on the authority of 


Apuleius, which exactly resembles the one in South Wales, viz., 
shat when the bride was dressed, a multitude of armed men, 
fourishing their swords, as if raging for battle, burst into her 
ghamber and carried her off, without any resistange on the part of 
her friends. The pipers weré also the musiciqns. As the Romang 


“avere sq long in Britain, and the faniilies connected with them, or 


4 


. euch as could not return. when their legions were withdrawn, may 
lave settled in South Wales, it is ne great trespass on probabiliry 
_ to 
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to conclude, that such was the real origin of this part of the ce- 
remony. Whether the Gi: yntyi, OF Quintain, was in use among 
the Romans, I am not certain, though I rather think not. The 
name is, I think, with the learned author of the manuscript above 
mentioned, decisively: of Welsh. origin; and,.in the custom of 
guarding the Quintain, the origin. of the. stories in romance, in 
which a knight guards a shield hung on a tree against all adven- 
tures, is clearly perceived. 

** Another part. of the custom, and perhaps more ancient, is still 
more curious ; viz., that when the door is shut against those who 
come to take away the bride, admission is to be obtained only by 
the united powers of music and poetry, and it is impossible not to 
recognise in it an illustration of the well-known.story of Orpheus 
and E urydice, as a simple fact, no farther varied than, that Pluto 
is made the representative of a Thracian chieftain, who had carried 
off the wife of the Bard. It may surprise, that such an illustration 
can be found in a custom of this country, not yet wholly, I believe, 
relinquished, yct the comparison of the circumstances leave no 
doubt that it is applicable, and I have no doubt but, that many 
more of the supposed fables of antiquity, would admit ef as simple 
an explanation as this of Orpheus, by an attention to,popular cus- 
toms and traditions.”? P. 159. 


On the custom of making April-fools, our Author makes the 
following observations. 


«© The custom of sending persons on inquiries or errands, which 
are to end in disappointment and ridicule, well knuwn under the 
terms of making April-fools, though it may be, as Polonius would 
say, a fvolish custom, is nevertheless interesting as to its history. 
That it was a general cusiom of the old Britons is evident, from its 
being still a general custom in all parts of Britain. It is, or has 
been SO, likewise in France and Germany, as it is called in French, 
donner un poisson ad? Avril, that is, to give one an April fish, and the 
Germans call it, eixen in den April chicken, that is, to send one on 
an April errand. What is still more singular is, that it is also the 
custom in India, and has been so from time immemorial... ‘The fol- 
lowing account of this Indian custem, is given by Colonel Pearce in 
the Asiatic Researches. Vol. IL. p. 334. 

‘“¢ During the Huli, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class, one subject of diversion is'to send. ‘people on 
errands and expeditions, that are to end in disappointment, ‘and 
raise a laugh at the expense of the person sent. ‘The Hull is al- 

ways in March, and the /asi day is the general holiday. I have 
never yet heard any account of the origin of this Eng lish custom ; 
but it is unquestionably very ancient, and is still ke spt up even in 
great towns, though less in them than in the country: with us it is 
chiefly confined to the lewer class of people, but in India high and 
Jow join in it, and the.Jate Surajah Dowlah, I am told, was very 
fond of making Huli fools, though he was a Mussulman of the 
highest 
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Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy. SLL, 


highest rank. They carry the joke here so far as to send letters, 
making appointments in the name of persons, who, it is known, 


must be absent from their hotses at the time fixed upon: and the | 


laugh is always in proportion to the trouble given.”?  P. 113. 


But when Mr. Roberts traces the origin of this custom beyond 
the first dispersion of mankind over the earth, we must indeed 
put on our three leagued boots to follow him. 

One peculiarity in the Welch nation is remarkable, that in nu- 
meration they proceed first regularly to ten, then to fifteen, 
then to fifteen and one to twenty, and reckon by twenties not by 
tens, till they come to an hundred. 





Arr. X. The Iestoration of the Works of Art to Italy. 
A Poem. By Felicia Hemans. Svo. pp. 46. Murray. 
1816. 


THIS is a poem of no ordinary merit. The authoress is 
possessed of a powerful imagination and of a commanding mind. 
Her taste appears to have been cast in the mould of ancient 
days. Her periods are long, and generally well sustained; 
occasionally however they taper off towards the conclusion, which 
considerably diminishes the effect of the preceding beauties. 
We will give her exordium as a fair specimen of the whole. 


«¢ Land of departed fame! whose classic plains, 
Have proudly echoed to immortal strains ; 

Whose hallow’d soil hath given the great and brave, 
Day-stars of life, a birth-place and a grave ; 
Home of the Arts! where glory’s faded smile, 
Sheds ling’ring light o’er many a mould’ring pile ; 
Proud wreck of vanish’d power, of splendor fled, 
Majestic temple of the mighty dead! 

Whose grandeur, yet contending with decay, 
Gleams thro’ the twilight of thy glorious day ; 
Tho’ dimm’d thy brightness, rivetted thy chain, 
Yet, fallen Italy! rejoice again ! 

Lost, lovely Realm! once more ’tis thine to gaze 
On the rich relics of sublimer days. 


“¢ Awake, ye Muses of Etrurian shades, 
Or sacred Tivoli’s romantic glades ; 
Wake, ye that slumber in the bowery gloom, 
Where the wild ivy shadows Virgil’s tomb ; 
Or ye, whose voice, by Sorga’s lonely wave, 
Swell’d the deep echoes of the fountain’s cave, 
Or thrill’d the soul in Tasso’s numbers high, 
Those magic strains of love and chivalry ; 
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4) dx dfyet by,elassic.streams-ye:fendly rove, . 7 OW 
«; » daunting the.myrtle,yale, the lautel eresbal 40° 
; , (Ch. rousecance more. the daring seul.of song, 
"Seize with. bold hand the harp, forgot so 2 ba 
- And hail, with wonted pride, those works rever’d, ._. 
~ Hallow’d by time, by absence more endear’d,’” P- 1. 


4. The concluding couplet, though it contains much said evinces 
wee little poetry. Our authoress must learn to sustain her flight 


tothe lasi. We were much pleased \ with the Apostrophe te 
Shor ceecenendimemmenmale 


‘“‘ Fair Florence! Queen of Arno’s lovely vale } 
Justice and Truth indignant heard: thy tale, 
i And ster oly smil’d in retribution’ s hour, ) 
’ To wrest thy treasures from the Spoiler’s power. 
Too long the spirits of thy noble dead 
Mourned o’er the demes they rear’d in ages fied, 
= ¥ "Phose classic scenes their pride so richly’ graced, 


~w 


Jee © Temples of genins, palaces of taste, 
“Th Too. jong, with sad and desolated mien, 
-s¢ « Revealed-where conquest’s lawless track had been ; 


st Reft of each form with brighter life imbued, ..' 

Lonely they. frown’d, a desert solitude, 
Floreuce ! th’ Oppressor® s noon of pride is o’er, 
Rise in thy pomp again, and weep no more!’?. P. 8 


We should not do justice to the poem. were we to omit the 
spirited invocation of the Medici. 


« Ye, at whose voice fair: Art, with eagle glance, 
Burst in ful! splendor from ‘her deathlike tratice ; 
Whose rallying call bade*slumb'ring nations wake, 
And daring Intellect his*bondage break ; 
Beneath whose eye the Lords of song arose; 

And snatelr'd'the Tuscan lyre from’ long: repose, 
And bade its pealing energies resound; 
With power electric, through the rodlms eet $ 
Oh! high in thought, magnificent i in‘sould « 
Born to inspire, enlighten, and control; 
Cosmo, Lorenzo! view your reign onge more," - 
The shrine were nations mingleto adore’; |> *) ~~ 
Again th)Banthusiast'thers, with ardent: geizey 2 A. 
Shall hai! the mighty of'departedodays 1 9.9077 
Those-sovereign:spitits, whasé: commanding mind, 
Seems in the marble’s: bréathing mould enshrined ; 
Stillyswithyascendantspower 2 the world té ‘awe; iE 
Still thexdeepvhomage-of tite *heart ‘to aie 
To breathessomeispell oftholiness‘aroundy * 
Bid all the:scenerbe! consecrated ground; © ¢ 
And frogiuthe steitezby- Inspiration. aaeatiens “4 
‘q2% Dart the pure ligh; paings of exalted thought.” P. 11. Ww 
€ 

































































' Wordsworth's Thanksgiving Ode. — $13 


We were much.’pleased ‘with the strain of piety in which the 
poem is concludeg.: ‘This is ‘the first time that we have met 
with any composition of our authoress. She has certatily great 
power and a mind truly clissical. Her fault is that which a 
correct taste will “easily remédy. — She rises too often into the 
turgid, ‘vhich ig the more dangerous, as if the bubble bursts, 
the bathos most assuredly. yawns below to receive the unfortufiate 
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Art. X12 Thanksgiving Ode, January 18, 1816, with other 
Short Pieces, chiefly referring to recent Public Events. By 
William Wordsworth. 8vo. pp. 64. Longman and Co. 
isiGy: ** | * 


ON the characteristic features of Mr. Wordsworth’s Poetry we 
have not long since descanted at considerable length. We shall 
not repeat our observations in this place, but shall contént our- 
selves with:remarking, that gll that we have there advanced is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the: paems before us. The first is aa Ode 
for the Morning of the Day appointed asa General Thanksgiving, 
January, 1816. “The opening invocation to the sun is finely con« 
ceived and wellexpressed. ng Sets 


+) ‘ss Ffail, universal source of pure delight ! 
Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude : 
On ‘hearts howe’er insensible or rude. : 
Whether thy orient visitations smite 
‘The haughty towers where monarchs dwell; 
Or thou, impartial sun, with presence bright 
Cheer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell ;’ 
—~Not-unrejoiced I see thee climb the sk 
In naked splendour, clear from mist or haze, 
Or cloud. approaching to divert the rays, ~ - 
Which even. in deepest winter testify 


\ ‘Thy power and majesty, 
\ Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 
\ -—Well does'thine aspect usher in the day ; 


} As aptly, suits therewith that timid pace, 
Pi Framed in gubjection-ta the chains : 
“That bind thee to.the path which God-ordains 
2 DStu: ; ? ff That,thon, shalt trace, - % j 7 
Till, with the. heavens and earth; thou pass away! 
Nor less the-stiliness-of; these frosty plains: (© °_ 
Their utter stillness,~-and the silent grates — oT 
Of yon etherial, summits white with snow, . 
‘Whose’ tranquil pomp, aad spotless purityy © «A 
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Wordsworth's Thanksgwing Ode. 


Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below, 
Do with the service of this day accord. 


—Divinest object, which the uplifted eye 


Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 
Thou, who upon yon snow-clad heights hast poured 
Meek splendour, nor forget’st the humble vale, 
Thou who dost warm earth’s universal mould,— 
And for thy bounty wert not unadored 
By pious men of old; 
Once more, heart-cheering sun, I bid thee hail ! 
Bright be thy course to-day, let not this promise fail!’” 
P, 3. 


There is fire, we would almost say an awful strain of piety 
which pervades the whole, which is interrupted by fewer of those 
peculiarities of expression, which have afforded, and with some 
justice, the deriders of Mr. Wordsworth so much amusement. 
With the following lines we were much pleased : 


** Oh, ’tis a goodly erdinance,—the sight, 


Though sprung from bleeding war, is one of pure delight ; 
Bless theu the hour, or ere the hour arrive, 
When a whole people shall kneel down in prayer, 
And, at one moment, in one spirit, strive 
With lip and heart to tell their gratitude 
For thy protecting care, 
Their solemn joy—praising the Eternal Lord 
For tyranny subdued, 
And for the sway of equity renewed, 
For liberty confirmed, and peace restored !”’ 
. Pp. 18. 


Among the smaller poems we have some good lines occa- | 
sioned by the Battle of Waterloo. Of the inscription for a na- 
tional monument we approve ; but we are more pleased with the 
following : 

* The bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day, 


Yet trained to judgments righteously severe; ° 
Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 

As recognizing one Almighty sway : 

fle whose experienced eye cun pierce the array 
OF past events,—to w hom, in vision clear, . 
The aspiring heads of future things appear, 
Like mountain-tops waence mists have rolled away: 
Assoiled from al] incumbrance of our time, 

He only, if such breathe, in strains deyout 
Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 

And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 


’ Which’ the blest Angels, from their peacefial clime 


Beholding, welcomed witg a choral shout.” P. 36. 
The 
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The following strain, on’ the same subject, is indeed of a 
higher mood; we shall willingly. extract it, as it dues Mr. 
Wordsworth the highest credit. 


« Q, for a kindling touch of that pure flame 
Which taught the offering of song to rise 
From thy lone bower, beneath Italian skies, 
Great Frricara !—With celestial aim 
It rose,—thy saintly rapture to proclaim, 
Then, when the imperial city stood released 
From bondage threatened by the embattled east, 
And Christendom respired; from guilt and shame 
Redeemed,—from miserable fear set free 
By one day’s feat—one mighty victory. 
—Chaunt the deliverer’s praise in every tongue! 
The cross shall spread,—the crescent hath waxed dim,— 
He conquering—as in earth and heayen was sung— 
HE coNQUERING THROUGH Gob, AND GoD BY HIM. 


Ond’ é ch’ Io grido e griderd: giugnesti, 

Guerregiasti, € vincesti ; 

Si, si, vincesti, o Campion forte e pio, 

Per Dio vincesti, e.per te vinse Iddte. 
See Filicaia’s Canzone, addressed to John Sobieski, King of Po- 
Jand, upon his raising the siege of Vienna. This, and his other 
poems on the same occasion, are superior perhaps to any lyrical 
pieces that contemporary events have ever given birth to, those on 
the Hebrew Scriptures only excepted.”? P. 37. 


From the specimens of this collection which we have been 
enabled to exhibit, our readers will be decidedly of opinion, 
that Mr. Wordsworth has gained character by the poems now 
before us, 





Arr. XID. The Flower of the Wye. A Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By Henry Ingram. 8vo: 290 pp. Longman. 1815. 


THAT Mr. Ingram has a fair portion of poetical talent we shall 
not be disposed to deny. His principal failing is the want of 
taste; of that cultivated taste which teaches its possessor 
where to add, where to diminish the weight of poetical or- 
hament ; where the simplicity of nature, aud where the de- 
coration of art will shed the happiest lustre. In this we 
must confess Mr. I. appears to be deficient: in the rhythm 
also of his verse he betrays an ear occasionally very incor- 
rect. Still we must allow to our author his due proportion 
of praise ; with which if he will be contented. for the” present, 
and 
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Fne Flower of the Wye. 


will chasten his style and correct his taste for the future, he 


may hope for a’ due proportion of poetical honour. 

As a specimen of the best part of our Author’s.style, we shall 
give the following extract; rather a long one: perhaps,. but we 
are willing that Mr. Ingram: should have. every fair advantage. 


“ As the wide world its novel scenes displays, 

In gay succession, to the wond'ring gaze, 

How teams youth’s vernal scason with delight! 
Hope’s sweetest visions dance before the sight. 
*Tis rapture all! blue laughs the summer sky, 
And raseate bow’rs, where lurking Cupids lie, 
Invite our feet—soft music floats around ; 

Tn breathless trance, we drink the melting sound, _ 
Heedless we run each tempting bliss to share, 
And Reason’s warning voice is lost m air. 
Where Pleasure leads, we deem no danger nigh— 
‘The sudden tempest darkens all the sky ! 

The sweeping rains descend, red lightnings glare, 
Where are the rosy bow’rs, that bloom’d so fair ? 
The melting notes, that won the captive soul, 
And zoneless Pleasure, with her magic bowl? 
We start, in terror, from our fev’rish. dream ; 

”Tis darkness all! anon the lightning’s gleam 
Gives to our view each fairy bow’r o’erthrown, 
And faithless Pleasure from our side is flown. 

We deem’d the sunshine would for ever last, 
And naked, shiv’ring, stand, with fear aghast! 
Emblem of life ! whose op'ning blooms sa fair, 
Till sad experience proves its tinsel glare 3. 

As years increase, corroding cares annoy, 

And, far between, our casual gleams of joy! 
Parental lips may choicest blessings pour, 

And friendship wing the solitary hour ; 

The lamp of.w edded love may cheer our gloom, 
And consecrate the gentle joys of hame ; 

And childhood innocence, with playful smile, 
May our sad hearts of many a pang beguile : 

Yet even these sweet sources of delight 
‘Charm but a while, then sink in endless night. 
Ah! wretched man—scarce has he dried the tear 
“Of filial sorrow, o-er-a-parent’s bier, Ces a 
When Fate prepares a keener shaft to throw, 

A>wife’s fond bosom, feels the mortal blow !- 

As o’er her coffin rings:the scatter’d mould,’ 

His eye how fix’d! his heart how deadly cold ! ae 
“* Lost wretch !’ he cries—* of lifes best solace reft) S| 
‘Ts there for thee dné‘yleam‘of comfort left? 9. 2 ase - 
“Hopeless, ‘he fingérs round the-closing gravesees) 2). 2 
Hark} the deep groan his lab‘ring bosom gavel oe) 2 s2)¢. 
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: dial and other Poems. ie 
Teas bie last took! b for now the envious abiet. ; 


- Hides that lov’d form; till wake the sleeping inst... a 


Homeward he.turns, with slows, unconscious, feet— 
His little daughter.runs hersireto meet: |. 
‘Great God !’ he sighs, ‘my frantic pray’r forgive! 
I pray’d for death—but riow resign’d to live. 

This lonely blossom claims my warmest love, - 
That smile, how like the blessed samt above !* 

E’en while hé folds this blossom in his arms, - 

A secret canker preys upon its charms: 

Jhe lustrous eye, that mock’d the fading form, 

The sunken cheek, with flushing crimson warm, 

Hie saw, and shudder’d at the fearful sight ; 

In speechless anguish, thro” the hours of night, 

He watch'd beside the little suff’rer’s bed, 

Till this last solace was for ever fled ! 

E’en Reason’s empire totters at the blow— 

Is there no friend to soothe a father’s woe ? 

Kad friends appear’d yet friendship’s balm were vain, 
But Death had snatch’d them from this scene of pain. 
Amidst a desert world, he stalks alone, 

And to the gale, unheeded, pours his moan : 

But Heav'n, more kind than man, his anguish hears, - 
And sends a comforter to wipe his tears. 

Religion, fairest seraph of the skies, 

On wings of mercy at the mandate flies : 

er holy whispers hush his frenzied grief, 

And resignation lends its mild relief. 

«Tis not on earth,’ these holy whispers say, 

Where perfect bliss is found—man’s little day 

Is big with misery, disease, and pain, 

And all his search for happiness is vain: 

"Tis there!’ she pointed to the vaulted skies, 

‘ Whence‘all a Christian’s hopes and fears aise ! 


Thy kindred, friends, have pass'd death’s gloomy gates: 


And there thy coming, join’d with angels, wait; 
And there, when life's sad pilgrimage i is o’er, 
Thy spirit, freed from earth-born stains, shall soar, 
Resume its former loves, nor pine ia absence more.’ * 


~~ 
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Roger's Days of Harold. 


*® Beside her stood a noble form, 
Bow’d like the oak mb the storm ; 
Age, that had scatter’d o’er his brow 
Its furrows deep and wintry snow, 

Had spar’d each spark of feeling’s ray, 
Alive to fond affection’s sway ; 

But this last stroke had wounded more 
Than all the wrath of Fate before ; 

And, worse than years, or change, or woe, 
Had laid that lofty spiritlow: . 

Jt struck on every chord refin’d, 

Which woke to anguish in his mind, 
‘Whose master-tone in union wild, 
Blended affection for his child ; 

With fervour for his country’s weal, 
Pure as her guardian spirits feel ; 

Yet mournful as that sacred tear, 
Which heroes shed o’er Honour’s bier : 
But Hope had turn’d its cheering ray 
Far from his country’s closing day ; 
And shed its brightest, sweetest dawn 
Upon his daughter’s op’ning morn: 

She was the day-star o’er his head, 
Following a night of storms and dread 
Though left a wreck on Fortune’s wave, 
That beam of Hope could guide ‘and save.’’ P. 108. 


The minor poems are pretty, and the thoughts though none 
of them new, are in general fairly expressed. 





Art. XIV. The Days of Harold. A Metrical Tale. By 
Benjamin Rogers. 8vo. 414pp. 19s. Newman. 1816. 


MR. ROGERS (not as we should suppose ‘the author of the 
Pleasures of Memory) informs us in his Preface, that “ despair- 
ing to obtain that meed of applause which is sometimes bestow- 
ed by the frigid commendation of fastidious critics, and hopeless 
of becoming a mental eaterer to the reader of erudition, he would 
address himself to that humble class who are pleased they know 
not why, and care not wherefore.” . 

We are very ready to own ourselves to be readers of this class, 
and so that we are but pleased, especially in poetry, to care very 


little for the cause of our pleasure. Mr. Rogers has presented 


us with a very thick octavo volume, containing,.as we should 
conceive, some thotisainds of verses, which if they have little in 
them 
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them to please the-severer critic, have certainly very little to dis- 
please him. ‘To the reader of erudition Mr. Rogers refuses to 
be a caterer, iis Ordinary is open to ‘more voracious appetites 
and less fastidious stomachs. ‘They therefore who are inclined 
upon these terms to call in and take a slice of poetry a-/a-mode, 
will not be displeased with their fare : of which the following is, 
perhaps, the best specimen, we shall therefore expose it ad cap- 
tandum, like the well assorted salad at the eating-house windows. 


‘© The chapel bell had ceas’d to chime, 
That call’d round, at vesper time, 

In Warwick priory, a throng 

Of canons to the even-song; 

While, on the sacred altar rais’d 

Tall waxen tapers palely blaz’d, 

The swelling organ, heard to sound, 
Breath’d a full, selemn strain around, 
That sung upon the chanter’s ear 

A prelude cadence sweet and clear. 
Already, too, a lovely band 

Of female choristers, their stand 

Had taken in the choir, to sing 

Their notes harmonious—answering 
Responsive to the fuller strain 

Rais’d by the priestly choral train ; 
And as the prelude tones expir’d, 
While in the distance they retir’d, 
Their dying echoes gently stole 
Impressive on each hearer’s soul ; 
Restraining fancy, prone to rove, 
And lifting thought to realms above. 
While music’s whisper yet remain’d, 
And silence and attention reign’d, 
The organ’s diapason swell 

Again was heard the-choir to fill, 
And straight with one accord the throng 
Rais’d solemnly this vesper song. 


s¢ FULL CHORUS. 


« Triune Deity, we bend 
Low before thy throne of light ! 
Fain our anthems would ascend 
To reach thy courts in regions brights © 


** SEMICHORUS, 
“ Holy Virgin! saints on high, 
|. Lend us a celestial.strain | pork ef yTal 
To.aid the humbler minstrelsy 7 
Arising: from this lowly train ! : ; 
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Halls Songs and Poems. 
A nEsPONsE. 


‘* How shall human accents speak. 
Glories passing human thought? 
How vain the tribute, cold and weak, 

By mortals to his footstool brought ! 


** SOLO, 
* Sun be veil’d ! thy piercing rays, 
Shining with effulgent beams, 
But faint and coldly speak his praise, 
With whose high praise creation teems. 


*¢ RESPONSE. 


$ Gentle ev’ning’s milder face, 
Leading forth the train of night, 

Shall bid the wond’ring gazer trace 
His pow’r in countless orbs of light. 


66 FULL, CHORUS. 


* Thus, when mighty angels roll 

Heav'ns together as a scroll, 

And suns and worlds are pass’d away, 

And evening never dims the ray 

That lights an everlasting day, 

Great First Cause ! thou still must be, 

Th’ immortal soul of immortality!” —P, 257. 


= 
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Art. XV. Songs, and occasional Poems, on various Subjects. 
By Captain Hall, of the Indian Army, 12mo. 230 pp. 
6s. Blackand Co. 1816, 


CAPTAIN Hall having given us, in his title page, the words 
Quid nos nocebit tentare, a motto, as we conceive, equally clas- 
sical in its origin and correct in its Latinity, proceeds to dedi- 
cate the volume to the Earl of Moira. Captain Hall has been 
im India, we regret, therefore, that he did not leave his poeti- 
cal effusions to console his distant friends. We are of opinion 
that they would have succeeded better in India thaw in England. 
This may arise, indeed, from our depraved taste ;. but we must 
fairly own our opinion that, however flourishing the martial lau- 
rels of Captain Hall may be, he bas been unsuccessful in his 
attempt to intertwine them with the poetic bay. The best spe- 
cimen, perhaps, in the volume, is an address upon the openmg 
of a mew Subscription Theatre at Calcutta. . 

“ In distant climes, you can’t expect. our boards, 

Can offer scenes, which Drury’s fame affords ; 


ro 
4 ; 
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But though walre sot the force of Kemble’s art, 

Nor Siddons’ tragic powers; to»charm the heart, 

Our zeal to please.shall.ey'ry fear suppress, . 

We may deserve, thouglr.not command success. 

Then let this.stage.be destined to.impart. 

Such scenes-aloney as-meliorate the heart, 

T’ exclude all bad examples from our play, 

Plots which corrupt! and mazims which betray ! 

Licentious manners strictly to forbid, “ 

And welcome worth, and honour in their stead! 

To live in error, since the world began, 

- Has been th’ inevitable lot of man: 

If then that none unblemish’d you can find, 

Be to our failings, generously kind; 

By your applause be all our fears allayed, 

At your conimand, we blossom or we fade ! 

But hold! a star upon our dawn appears, 

To chase our doudts, and dissipate our fears 4 

Since she has blest these shores, each drooping flow’r 

Revives again, to bloom with double power ; 

Long may she live, each virtue to impart, 

And prove a source of joy to.every heart! 

Hail to the day ; which welcom’d to our coast, 

The statesman’s model, and the soldier’s boast ; 

Propitious hour, when Erin’s friend appear’d, 

By Prince and People, equally revered ! 

They, patriot like, each selfish aim withstood, 

And gave their Country's pride, for India’s good ! 
“Shite he has deigii’d our efforts to befriend, 

We cannot fail to conquer in the end: 

Then let it be our object fo beguile 

Each drooping moment, by the Drama’s smile; 

By tales of woe, to win th’ attentive ear, 

Excite to joy, or claim the pearly tear; 

T’ expose each folly clearly to our eyes, 

And by such lessons, teach us to be wise; 

The charms of virtue boldly to proclaim, 

And point to-all, the envied road to fame! 

To you, with anxious hope, we trust our cause, 

Cheer us with smiles, and greet us with applause ; 

While deep engrafted in our breasts shall live, 

The dear remembfance.of the boon you give.” P. 82. 
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‘tam the Field of Battle to: the Delay usually recommended, 
2) &e. &e. hesowith four explanatory: Plates. ByiGei J. 
Guthrie. 8vo. $84 pp. 19s. Longman aad Co.» 1815, 











































THE treatise before us is evidently the result of thought and 
experience, the style is clear and good, and the knowledge which 
it will impart to the student im military surgery must be very con. 
siderable. With some opinions however of Mr. Guthtie, we 
may not wholly coincide, though with a man of so much science 
and experience we should with hesitation differ. In liis chapter 
upon the amputation of the limb at the hip joint we see inuch 
to adinire and commend, though perhaps he may call our cour- 
age into question, as we confess ourselves not sufficiently bold to 
feel a desire of witnessing its performance. We could adda 
successful case which has happened within our own knowledge 
to the list of Mr. Guthrie, where the operation was performed 
by a very skilful and eminent surgeon at Stafford. ‘The man re- 
covered, and lived six months, dymg at last, of a fever, apparently 
unconnected with the wound. We need not however hint to Mr. 
Guthrie that to the exhaustion of the constitutional powers*this 
very fever, a typhus as we believe, might justly be traced.) “A 
case indeed could very rarely occur in which we could wish to see 
the operation performed, and in no case should we ever expéct 
to see the patient survive a year, even though the wound itself 
should be totally healed. ) 

Mr. Guthrie strongly recommends immediate amputation in 
| all doubtful cases among the receutly wounded. In this we are 
| inclined to agree with him much farther than his cotemporaries 
- would allow.. We consider it the most safe, and certainly the 
most merciful.mode of proceeding. ‘The preservation of a limb, 

could: we be sure of preserving it, which would entail ‘suffering 

and paiwupen a poor soldier through the remainder of ‘his days, 
ean be Ao-act of mercy; especially when amputation would cer- 
“tainly restore nm to the enjoyment of an easy and comfortable 

life, at the expence only of a limb. A limb 1s indeed most pre- 
“cious, but we doubt whether both im domestic and military sur- 
“gery, it Is at all to be put into competition with ease ‘and health. 
“fhe following are Mr. G.’s observations on the case, 


} 29 8¢ After other battles, in which I have: had the care:of fractures 
| ‘ef the femur, the. success has not ‘been so great, but they were 
v gérierally under-Jess advantageous cireumstances; and from the 
ogum of knowledge thus acquired on many occasions, 1 am mduced 
<°t6' Believe, that in this injury, amputation ought to be a more:fre- 
«quent operation than it is at present; and f think I am borpé out 
hoy this supposition’ by the above statements, and by .theigeneral 
“opinion of any brethren. nant > eelteaames 4 : 
edo ic a ¥ “© T think 
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_ J think it will also be concededsby those who: aré' disposed to 
allow the advantage and safety of primary operations ; ‘that-if the 


thirty-six. of the forty-three who died and hayevonly partially re- 


covered, had been amputated on the first day, the country would 
have had at least twenty-five stout men, able, for the. .most “part, 
to support themselves by their labour, instead of five, or, at snost, 
ten, who will not be. entirely dependent upon their pensions. and 
arishes for their subsistence. pat 

‘© As secondary amputation is totally inadequate to produce this 
effect, the patient should be carefully examined, and amputation 
performed, when necessary, on the field of battle. If the heat of 
the weather be great, as in the summer of the Peninsula, Agia, or 
America, the hospital to which the patient must be removed,’ at 
some distance, the means of conveyance bad, or the woundéd 
very numerous, it is better to amputate, even in a doubtful cage; 
and if the surgeon, by following this rule, should even ett off'a 
limb that might have been saved, he will be amply ecompensatéd 
by the preservation of a number of lives, that would be lost: by 
delay under precisely similar circumstances. fe hove: 

“© In regard to officers, some little more latitude is to be granted 
than the above suggestions allow; for as they can often procure 
cool apartments in summer, good conveyance, plentiful attendance, 
and the best professional advice, all of which are occasionally 
wanting to soldiers; cases of disease and injury will always succeed 
in a greater proportion with them than with private soldiers in has- 
pital; but not in so great a degree as to counteract my opinions in 
cases that are really serious. 

* It is a difficult thing to persuade a surgeon, unaccustomed to 
the treatment of gun-shot wounds, or the patient himself, when 
he sees but a small wound, that amputation ‘is necessary; and:as 
cases of success have been heard of by all, whilst the fatal ones 
are buried in oblivion, many officers will not chuse to submit to it, 
and will rather hazard their future health and happiness, and un- 
dergo the most dreadful sufferings, for months, to save .a limb, 
which, when cured, and their wishes are obtained.as fax.as cir- 
cumstances will permit, they finda useless bur¢hen, and a source 
of inconvenience for the rest oftheir lives, ....... | 

** Wounds from musket-balls, injuring the lower part of the 
bone, without communicating with the joint, do not require pri- 
mary amputation ;.they are proper cases for delay, except thére 
be great destruction of parts. ~ . 

“ Wounds of thé knee-joint, with fracture of the great bones 
composing it, . from musket+balls, require amputation, as I de not 


consider’ excision, of the: knee-joint likely to succeed in. military 


practice; or, if it succeed in,an,individual case, ever to become 
general, from the great care, quietude, and attention it requires, 
independent of the danger to which it exposes the patient, ...[t,is 
almogt-unnecessary tostate, that the relief for wounds of this kind 
is to he ebtained by.amputating the limb; and, from an extensive 

? ¥ 2 practice 
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practice in wounds of the knee-joint, with fracture of the artieu- 
lating surface of the femur or tibia, I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing amputation to be imperiously demanded, and that it ought ta 
be performed with the least possible delay consistent with propriety ; 
and:on no account should the surgeon wait to give the wound a 
trial; for I most solemnly protest I do not remember a case do 
well in which I knew the articulating end of the femur or tibia to 
be fractured by a ball that passed through the joint, although I 
have tried great numbers, even to the last battle of Toulouse. I 
know that persons wounded in this way have lived, for a recovery 
it cannot be called, where the limb is useless, bent backward, and 
a constant source of irritation and distress, after several months 
of acute suffering, to obtain even this partial security from impend- 
ing death; but if one case of recovery should take place in fifty, 
is it any sort of equivaient for the sacrifice of the other forty- 
nine? or, is the preserving of a limb of this kind an equivalent 
for the loss of oneman? ‘The answer is, I believe, clear, and the 
practice ought to be as decisive ; for secondary amputation offers 
not half the chance of success, and many will not outlive the in- 
flammatory symptoms and fever that ensue, I.am aware that this 
point has been much argued, but the practice of the peninsular 
war has been so great and so decisive, that the opinion of all the 
surgeons of the British army of experience, is for immediate am- 
putation in cases of this kind.” P. 193, 





Art. XVII. The Pharmacopaias of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Colleges, translated into English; with aun 
Appendix, containing a systematic Arrangement of the 


_ Materia Medica, Tables of changed Names and a Posolo- 


gical Table. By John Thomson, M.D. Svo. pp. 296. 
$s. Anderson, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 1815. 


TO Medical students and to all those who dabble a little in the 
ars medendi, this will prove a verv useful publication, as it pre- 
sents in one point of view the Pharmacopeeias of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dubiin Colleges, with several useful tables, 
exhibiting the names as they formerly stood and as they now 
stan. “The work is in English, but why the Posologica/ table 


(a magnificent word this for a table of doses) should be in Latin 
we cannot divine. 


Arr. 
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Campbell’s Voyage round the World. $25 


Art. XVI. A Vovage round the World, from 1806 to 1812 ; 
in which Japan, Kamschatka, the Aleutian Islands, and ‘the 
Sandwich Islunds, were visited, Including a Narrative of 
the Author's Shipwreck on the Island of Sannack, &c. ~ By 
Archibald Campbell. L{]lustrated by a Chart. 8vo. 288 pp. 
Qs. Constable, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 1816. 


WE are well pleased to recall our attention from the ordinary 
routes of modern tourists, to those parts of the of the globe which 
have of late years been so much neglected. ‘The narrator of 
this tale is a common sailor, who is now in a very humble situa- 
tion at Edinburgh, but falling into the company of an intelligent 
literary gentleman, was enabled by his assistance to present the 
world with a well digested account of his adventures. ‘The most 
interesting part of the relation is that which describes his visit to 


the Sandwich Island. Of his reception at Wahoo, we shall ex- 
ract the following account. 


“ We weighed in the morning of the 29th, and passing between 
the islands of Morokai and Ranai, reached the harbour of Hana- 
roora, on the south side of Wahoo, the same evening. = 

‘* A number of natives came off, as usual, the moment the ship 
hove in sight. King Tamaahmaah was in alarge double canoe ; on 
his coming alongside, he sent his interpreter on board to announce 
his arrival. 

‘ The captain immediately went to the gangway to receive his 
majesty, and shook hands with him when he came upon deck. 

‘“¢ He was on this occasion dressed as a European, in a blue coat 
and grey pantaloons. 

“‘Immediately on his coming on board, the king entered into 
earnest conversation with the captain. Amongst other. questions, 
he asked, whether the ship was English or American? being in- 
formed that she was Russian, he answered, ‘ Meitei, meitei,’ or 
Very good. A handsome scarlet cloak, edged and ornamented 
with ermine, was presented to him from the governor of the Aleu- 
tian islands. After trying it on, he gave it to his attendants to be 
taken ashore. I never saw him use it afterwards. In other candes 
came Tamena, one of his queens, Crymakoo, his brother-in-law, 
and other officers of inferior rank. | 


*“* My appearance attracted the notice, and excited the com+ 
passion of the queen ; and finding it was my intention to remain 
upon the islands, she invited me to take up my. residence in her 
house. I gladly avai.ed myself of this offer, at which she ex- 
pressed much pleasure ; it being a great object of ambition amongst 
the higher ranks to have white people to reside with them. When 
the ship was brought to anchor, she sent me ashore in one of her 
canoes. 


« Captain 


er 
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“ Captain Hagemeister recommended nie at the same time’ te 
the notice of the king, by informing him, that I ‘could ‘not only’ 
make and repair the sails of his ‘vessels, ‘but also weave the clot 
of which they were made. nist hadnt tapes 2 

« Phe king assured hin that I should be treated with the utmost 
kindness. It will be seen in the sequel how well he performed ‘his 

romise. | es 

“Upon landing, I was much struck with the beauty and ferti- 
lity of the country, so different from the barrenness of the Fox 
islands. “The village of Hanaroora, which consisted of several 
hundred houses, is well shaded with large cocoa-nut trees. ‘The 
prs te residence, built close upon the shore, and surrounded by a 
pallisade upon the ‘land side, was’ distinguished by the British 
colours and a battery of sixteen carriage-guns, belong fo his ‘ship,’ 
the Lilly Bird, which at this time lay unrigged in the harbdura 
This palace consisted merely of a range of huts, viz. The king*s 
éating-house, his sleeping-house, the queeris’ house, a store, pow- 
der-magazine, and guard-house, with a few huts for the attendants; 
all constructed after the fashion of the country. ‘ eiiabal 

«* At a short distance were two extensive store-houses, built of 
stone, which contained the European articles belonging’ to the 
king. ss ae a re 
“fT was conducted to the house occupied’ by the’ two’ queens? 
It consisted of one large apartment, spread with mats, at oné end 
of which the attendants of both sexes slept, and at the other the 
queens occasionally slept when the king was in the morai. 

‘‘ They and their attendants always eat here, and Tamera 
wished me to join them ; but as I’ had been informed by Crymakoo, 
that if I did so, I should not be allowed to eat with men, I résolved 
to decline her offer. 

“The Neva remained in the harbour three months, during 
which time I ate my victuals on board. At the end of that period, 
having completed a cargo of provisions, consisting of salted pork 
and dried taro root, she sailed for Kodiac and Kamschatka. I was 
then invited by the king to take my meals in his eating-house, and 
at the same time he desired a young American, of the name of 
William Moxely, who understood the language, to eat along with 
me, to act as my interpreter. The king’s mode of life was very 
simple; he bretkfasted at eight, dined at noon, and supped at 
sunset. 

‘¢ His principal chiefs being always about his person, there were 
generally twenty or thirty persons present ; after being seated upon 
mats, spread on the floor, at dinner a dish of poe, or taro pud- 
‘ding, was set before each of them, which they ate with their fin- 

ers, instead of spoons. This fare, with salt fish and consecrated 

ork from the morai, formed the whole of the repast, no other 
food being permitted in the king’s house. A plate, knife and 
fork, with boiling potatoes, were however always set down before 


Moxely and me, by his majesty’s orders. He concluded his meal 
| by 
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by, drinking half a glass of rum, but the bottle was immediately 
sent away, ;the liquor being tabooed, or interdicted to his guests. 
The breakfast and supper consisted of fish and sweet potatoes, 


‘¢ The respect paid to the king’s person, to his house, and even. 


to his food, formed a remarkable contrast to the simplicity of his 
mode of living. | 
"© Whenever he passed, his subjebts were obliged te uncover 
their heads and shoulders. The same ceremony took place upon 
their entering, or even passing, his residence ; and every house 
which he entered. was ever after honoured with the same marks 
of respect. Once, when le ye in the house of Isaac Davis,. 
making a Joom for the king, I observed him passing, and being 
ignorant of this custom, requested him to enter and observe m 
progress; but he declined doing so, informing me of the conse- 
quence. He therefore seated himself at the door, till I brought 
out my work for his inspection. 

“ When his food was carrying from the cooking-house, every 
person within hearing of the call Noho, or Sit down, given by the 
bearers, was obliged to uncover himself, and squat down. on. his 
hams *. 

“ This ceremony was particularly inconvenient when the water 
used in the king’s house was carried past ; there being none of a 
gvod quality near Hanaroora, it was necessary to bring it from the 
mountains, a distance of five miles. The calabash carriers were 
obliged, when any person appeared in sight, to call out, Noho. 
They, however, ran past as quick as they could, not to detain his 
majesty’s subjects in so unpleasant an attitude. 

“‘ White people were not required to pay these honours, though 


nerypulove’y exacted from the natives. 
sé 


amaahmaah was most attentive in performing the duties of 
religion, and constantly attended the Merai on the taboo days, 
which took place about four times each month. ‘The ceremonies 
lasted one day and two nights ; during which time no person was 
permitted to pass the bounds of the Morai. 

** When the king was absent on these occasions, I did not ex- 
perience the same attention as at other times; the attendants 
became very remiss in providing my dinner, and I was sometimes 
obliged to go without it altogether. 


‘* I accompanied the king once to the Morai; but not relishing 





“© * Scotices ‘ on. his. hunkers.’.'The emphatic word used by 
the author in describing this particular mode of genuflexion, and 
which has no English synonym into which it. can be translated, is 
thus defined by Jamieson: ‘ To sit,with the hips hanging down- 
wards, and the weight of the body depending an the knees,’ 
Scot. Dict. verb H 84 | : 


i } 


« < Wi" ghnetly ee) poor Twerdlesfee, 
VOT SOn his hunkers bende? ”— Burns, | 
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the confinement, and being unwilling to make complaints, I res 
moved, about the beginning of\May, to the house of Isaac Davis, 
a Welshman, who had been aboye twenty years upon the island, 
and remained with him till the king gave me a grant of land about 
six months afterwards.’ P. 126. 


‘The manners of -the present inhabitants are described in a 
manner with which the reader cannot fail to be pleased. 


«<The manners and customs of the Sandwich islanders have 
been repeatedly described by much abler observers ; but my long 
residence has given me opportunities of noticing many thing 
which have escaped others ; and to these I shall, as much as 
possible, confine my remarks, 

« The natives, although not tall, are stout and robust in their 
make, particularly those of the higher rank; their complexion is 
nut brown, and they are extremely cleanly in their persons. They 
are distinguished by great ingenuity in all their arts and manufac- 
tures, as well as by a most persevering industry. 

' « They-are divided into two great classes, the Erees, or chiefs, 
and the Cannakamowree, or people. The former are the proprie- 
tors of the land, the latter are all under the dominion of some 
chief, for whom they work or cultivate the ground, and by whom 
they are supported in old age. They are not, however, slaves, or 
attached to the soil, but at liberty to change masters whicn they 
think proper. 

. « The supreme government is vested in the king, whose power 
seems to be completely absolute, He is assisted by the principal 
chiefs, whom he always keeps about his person ; many of these 
have particular departments to attend to; one chief took charge 
of the household, and appointed the different surveys to be per- 
formed by every individual ; another, named Coweeowranee, acted 
as paymaster ; his province was to distribute wages and provisioris 
amongst the people in the king’s service. 

*¢ An elderly chief, of the name of Naai, took a general charge 
of the whole, and was, in fact, prime minister. He was commonly 
called Billy Pitt by the white people, and was by no means pleased 
when they addressed him by any other appellation. 

‘‘ The principal duties of the executive were, however, entrust- 
ed to the priests; by them the revenues were collected, and the 
laws enforced. Superstition is the most powerful engine by which 
the latter purpose is effected ; actual punishment being rare. I 
knew only one instance of capital punishment ; which was that of 
a man who had violated the sanctity of the Morai. Having got 
drunk, he quitted it during taboo time, and entered the house of 
a woman, He was iinmediately scized, and carried back to the 
Morai,- where his eyes were .put cut. After remaining two’ days 
in this state, he was strangled, and his body exposed before thie 
principal idol. 7 : 

‘‘ The method of detecting theft or robbery, affords 4 singular 

: instance 
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instanceof the power of superstition over their minds, The party 
who has suffered the loss applics to one of the priests, to whom he 
resents a pig, and relates his story. 

“ The following ceremony is then performed: The priest begins 
by rubbing two pieces of green wovd upon each other, till, by the 
friction, a kind of powder, like snuff, is produced, which is so hot, 
that, on being placed in dry grass, and blown upon, it takes fire ; 
with this a large pile of wood is kindled, and allowed to burn a 
certain time. He then takes three nuts, of an oily nature, called 
tootooee; having broken the shells, one of the kernels is thrown 
into the fire, at which time he says an anana, or prayer: and while 
the nut is crackling in the fire, repeats the words, Muckeero:o 
kanaka ai kooece, that is, Kill, or shoot the fellow. The same ce» 
remonies take place with each of the nuts, provided the thief does 
not appear before they are consumed. 

«‘ This, however, but seldom happens ; the culprit generally 
makes his appearance with the stolen property, which is restored 
to the owner, and the offence punished by a fine of four pigs. 
He is then dismissed, with strict injunctions not to commit the 
like crime in future, under pain of a more severe penalty. The 
pigs are taken to the Morai, where they are offered up as sacrifi- 
ces, and afterwards eaten by the priests. 

“« Should it happen that the unfortunate criminal does not make 
his appearance during the awful ceremony, his fate is inevitable; 
had he the whole island to bestow, not one word of the prayer 
could be recalled, nor the anger of the Etooah appeased. The 
circumstance is reported to the king, and proclamation made 
throughout the island that a certain person has been robbed, and 
that those who are guilty have been prayed to death. 

“ So firm is their belief in the power of these prayers, that the 
culprit pines away, refusing to take any sustenance, and at last 
falls a sacrifice to his credulity. 

“The priests also praciice medicine. Bathing is their great 
specific. Ifthe patient is too weak to be carried to the sea, he is 
washed with salt water. The oil, extracted from a nut, called 
tootooe, is used as a purgative; anda black mineral substance, re- 
duced to a powder, as an emetic. This is very powerful im its 
effects ; half the quantity that can be laid on a sixpence forming 
a sufficient dose. 

*‘ [ have but few particulars to give of their religious opinions. 
Their principal god, to whom they attribute the creation of the 
world, is called Etooah ; and they have seven or eight subordinate 
deities, whose images are in the Morai, and to whom offerings 
are made as well as to the Etooah. Their names I cannot recollect. 

“ They believe in a future state, where they will be rewarded 
or punished for their conduct in this life. Their belief in the-effi- 
cacy of prayer has already been remarked, During the time I 
lived with the king, it was repotted that some person had prayed 
him to death ; in order to counteract the effects of this, the daugh- 
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ter of a chief prostrated herself before the house, and turning 
towards the setting sun, prayed with great fervency. I did not 
then understand the language, and imagined that she was.address- 
ing that luminary ; but William Moxely explained that part to me. 
She said, How could the sun rise and set, or the moon perform 
her revolutions, if there were not some Superior Being who regu- 
Jated their motions. 

_“ They have a tradition of a general deluge. According to 
their account, the sea once overflowed the whole world, except 
Mouna Kaa, in Owhyhee, and swept away all the inhabitants but 
one pair, who saved themselves on that mountain, and are the 
parents ofthe present race of mankind.” P. 168. 


The natives appear, from Campbell’s account, to be making 
no inconsiderable progress towards civilization. There are about 
sixty whites on the island. Fire-arms are in constant use, and no 
contemptible navy of decked vessels rides in the harbour. 

The narrator appears to have been a very intelligent and en- 
quiring man. Elis relation is such as might be expected from 
one who had so little advantages of education, It is not, how- 
ever, on this account less valuable or less amusing. We prefer 
truth in general to the charms of style or to the powers of ima- 
gination, and especially im a traveller. 
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